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ABSTRACT 

This trainer's guide is designed to assist Head Start 
administrators in implementing the Bringing Out Head Start Talents 
(BOHST) project designed to identify and develop programs for 
potentially gifted/talented Head Start children. The trainer's guide 
is divided into three sections. Section 1, the Administrator's Guide, 
consists of the following components: a description and overview of 
the bOhST project; requirements for implementing the project (staff 
time, space, cost, and materials); basic instructions for leading 
staff workshops; a sample yearly schedule; and sample forms used 
throughout the training process. Section 2, Teacher Workshops, 
includes detailed instructions and material (overhead transparencies 
and handouts) for six workshops for the Headstart teaching staff, as 
well as information about follow-up consultations and observations to 
assist . teachers in implementing the BOHST approach in their 
classrooms. Section 3, Parent Workshops,, gives detailed instructions 
for two workshops: general programming for all Headstart parents, and 
talents programming for parents of children identified as having 
potential talents. (JW) 
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INTKODUCTION 



Thlfl Trrtlntir'n Guide in de^lgnnd Co aflslat lieaJ Start ddmlntntidtor^i In 
Ifflpl^ratntlng the BOHST (Bringing Out Wmd St^rt Tulent^) Model* BOHST waa 
driv©lap§d ftC the Unlver«lty or llllnol« find was partlnUy funded through a grant 
from the U.S. Departm§nt of Health and Human Servlcea. Thla mamml may \m uaed 
by 1 Head Start program director or by one of the coordlnatora oil the 
program-- whomever will be admlnlaterlng the UOHST Project. 

The raaln goal of the BOHST Project la to provide training to Head Start 
peraonnel and parenta In Identifying ,ind programming for potentially talented 
Head Start children. Hoth the person providing the training and the 
admlnifttrator who la ovorauclng that peraon will need to be familiar with the 
eontenta of thla manual • Kapeeially important la understanding the overall 
structure of the H0H8T project and aeeing how It fttti Into your Head Start 
program* 

Thla Trainer 'a Guide la divided into throe aectiono: 

U The Adminietrator^y Guide includoe information for th^ Haad Start Director 
aa well aa for the peraon who will be conducting the UOHST teacher and 
parent training* Thla Information la critical to the omooth running of the 
BOHST training* 

2* BOHST Teacher Morkshopa includes detailed Inatructions and matorlAln for 
8ix worktjhops for the teaching utaff plus Information about follow-up 
consultationa and obsorvationa to aaaiat teachers in implementing the BOHST 
approach In their claasrooms. 

3* BOHST Parent Vbrkshops includoa InQtructione for two workahops for Head 
Start parentB— one for all parents and ono for parents of the children 
identified as having potential talents* 

The instructions for ull the workshops follow a similar format and provide all 
the information needed to present the workshops* Samples of all handouts and 
overheads used in these workshops are provided at the end of each workshop* The 
person providing the training will need to photocopy enough handouts tor each 
workshop participant and make transparonces from the sample overheads* 

In designing this Trainer's Guide, the BOHST staff has attempted to anticipate 
everything an administrator would need to know in order to replicate the BOHST 
Model in their Head Start program* 

Additional copies of the BOHST manuals may be ordered by contacting the 
Disabled Citizens Foundation (a not-for-profit organization), 130A W* Bradley, 
Champaign, Illinois 61820 (217-356-9176)* 
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MIAT'H Tllli I'UHWWK «K IWHHTT 

HInee Mead flurt l«gan Jc great «trl»lt!*i In fmprovlHg mti ^xpsndlng 

w'irvlctn to children who are average and lo the ifil of its popiiiation who 
art dlagntifl^d aa handleapptdi The ehlldreii who hava rimalnid Mod(»r»trvid 
are the brtght/glfEad/talenEed—the top 10-205? of the ehlldren who show 
great potyntlal In one or mnti areaa of talent. The BOMfiT (Bringing Out 
Head fStart Talenta) Project wan dealgned to »»eet tt»ia need. 

MiU« hrlght/glfted/calented chlJdren In all economic groups have often 
been umler«erved, ehlldren from law-ineo»e hoaea have reeeived even leaa In 
the way of epeelal aervieea. Hot only are these children affected by the 
f»on«ral ticarelty of aervleee to the gifted, but they are alao leas likely 
to l»0 Identified for Inelualen in the aervleea that are presently 
available. ROtinT waa developed to asatar. In the identification and 
progranwlng of Head Start ehlldren who have potential talenta or glfta. By 
reaching children early In their Uvea to both Identify and program for 
their talenta, educators can begin to tap the potential talenta of 
low=lncorae children and to nurture these hutaan reaaurc#s. 



HOW DID BOHBT ttBGlN? 

HOHST waa funded by the Admlnlatratlon of Children, Youth, end Kanlllea for 
one year under Dr. Merle H. Karnea at the Unlveralty of llllnola. 
Ptocedurna and matorUla developed over ten yeara for the RAPYHT (Hetrleval 
and Acceleration of Promlatng Young Handicapped and Talented) Project for 
gifted/talented handicapped preschool children were used as the basU of 
the BOHST Project. Major nodlf Icatlons were aade In these naturlals ao that 
they would more appropriately fit the needa of the Head Start population. 
The HOHST water lala were fteld-teated In a Head Start prograw In Cbanpaign 
County, llllnola. Modifications were then made and these materials have 
been printed for dlatrlbutlon to Head Start centers across the nation. 



HOW 00 YOU INPI.KHENT ttOHST? 

Teachera are trained through a Berles of workshops offered throughout the 
academic year by Bomeone designated a» the BOHST trainer. These workahopa 
are coupled with claasroom observatlonB and consultations with the trainer. 
Through thin Individual contact, the teachcifa receive support and feedback* 
Slnilarly, parenta of the Head Start children are provided with two 
workehopjs, one that covers general enrichment for all the parenta and one 
on specific talent programming Just for the parents of the identified 
children. In addition all parents are asked to complete a questionnaire to 
aid in identifying those children with potential talents. 
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Mill Am mnmnMMtm immmmm 

mmr «»t h^>^mi m lUo U.S. office of Vyiimniim'n V^lt tleflnlUofi of ttie 

(nt@ll@ecui) , fr^^tttvt, I <i4fl(!<r fillip, ^HmmV ami {»«*rfor»lng art** (art: m4 
Willie) ♦ aepiimle (nath, seleflee, sod reading) , aod psyehoiioiof . (Hily a 
*»«an pirei*tuag§ nf the general p«i|Hilatlofi ihU) i« truly gifted or 
talented. Identifying talenta «r glfta l« esp^ialally dlfflenlt at the 
preaehfial level before ehlldren have had the experleneea neeessary to 
develop ami dewonatrate talentat ftecaii^e u ia tmpoaalhle to determine 
Mlth eertalnty whleh preaehool ehlldran will grow up to N aawng that awkall 
pareentage, BDHfiT "eaats a wide net" to carefully select the \t)-2Qt of the 
ehlldren vhti ahow potential talent* 



UIAT AHR Till-. a)HPONHr*TH «r "HIH ItOHST PRajHCT? 

the KOMST project la eqiapoaed of five wajor co«pooent». These componenta 
ipecJ f Icrtl 1 y tienfjineil and deveioped to meet the »\eeda of the 

hright/gifted/lalented fwpulatlon aa well aa to enrleh the eurrteuluw for 
all Mead Start ehlldren. The five €o«ponenta of the BOHST project are (I) 
general progra»«lng Inith In the elaaaroi** and at ho»§ for all the Head 
Heart children, (t) Identlf U»atlon proeeaaea for dutermtntng the 
brlght/gtf ted/talented In r,he Head Start program, using both parent and 
tttaeher Input, (1) apectfl? progra««ing bf»th In th« elaaeroon and at home 
for the Identified talented ehlldren In their apeelfle talent area, (A) 
prograwslng to Involve parenta both In the elaaaroom and at ho**, and ($) 
Htrateglea for aiding In the tranalclon fro» Head Start to public school, 
thus ensuring continuity of programming. In addition, ongoing evaluation 
procedurea are Ineluded ro determine the tmpaet of the project and to 
aaaeaa progreaa throughout the year. 



MIAT ARE THK HAIOR STKPti IN T1IK IWHST PRUCKSS! 

The BOHST proceaa Includea three laajor Ktepa: (I) general enrichment 
programming, both in the elaanroom and at home, for AI.U Head .Start 
ehlldren, (2) Identification proeeaaea for determining the 
brlght/glf ted/talentel In the Head atart progrrttn using t>oth parent and 
teacher Input, and (1) apeelflc programming, both In the claaaroom and at 
home, for the Identified talenti^d children in their specific talent area. 

Tie low la a aunmary of thla ROHBT proceaa: 

Step I: CENEKAL PHOORAHHING 

-Detective Thinking (Convergent Productive Thinking) 
-Inventor Thinking (Divergent Productive Thinking) 
nludge Thinking (Evaluative Thinking) 
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8ii?M 21 TAUHNT JOrtrtTiriaf ION 

cMmeti 4avalop lti**lr hi^\m |^v*>i tlih^Hlng tikUN, 
(iriiUlaw-iiQlvhi^ «^UUU| rr^4Uve tNlfiHIngt rUi^ A^M^f^l ^nfirMmm 

T4l«*fit Itii^fiitf (c4i.ttin ^ I, fot:im«;r^ m M^tiilfyln^ chlHreti wliH 
|MU«^tK}4l t4l4*«i Ifi tmt tir mnp af nl^ 4r^44t Ininl liieiiM) , crii4itv#| 
)04<l^r^hi|[i, yi4M4l 4riil t>arfqriilni} <irti« (^irt 4nil mitile), 4C4c)«aite (i»4th» 

4ru tr» §i5l^^|Ltiig ^hlNf^n wllh |>i^|aoU4l t4taH(f A f^vi^w IN 

r4tin8ti 4mJ 4 fifi4l 4acafiiin4Um) of ^hUM clilliJriaH 4r§ 
iilt*tutfla4 l4 tt4ila 4t 4 T4l«ni Hi4fringi 4 «sia*4ti«g with th# ta4€h«r^ 
ir4l«af, 4ny 4|!pfo|*f l4Hi 4neUt4ry t^eriiartH^I , 4ml |ioii§ttity lU4 p^tmin^ 

Only difMfifti i4«»nitrt»4 4*« H4vttiH j>^fcaiitl4l I4|dni , iht iap lO^^OXi 

|Hir}M4a I4l*?fii pragr4«»^{ni| I** 1*1 r»«'*^^*4» th^ t4^iiill{^4 chlldrtn wliH 
oppqriimUt*?^ 4n4 »jtpt»rlt?nct»*i di»yc>iop chi^lf i4li?nt 4rit?4ti» Sp^clftc 
4c((yU(a« In th#lr i^l^ni 4tm 4r« pravtiled for bQih ih^ cU^^ro^m 4ii4 cli# 

An Mgfiing 4*<^*t*«s»ft§nt nf i^lmt th^^lopmnt U butlt-intci i^acH 
iU^finm 4rtlvUyt An tm)UMa4l pirn i^Ipjm 4^%^^\i$pmnt U ^fittm 4n4 
iit^pl^is^nti^il f^r ^4eh l4^ntlifU4 child, tn 4d4iii^n^ in nr»i«f t« h^Ip 
i?nsar<? Ktontlnuiiy (4li[?ni prriiir4«s»iiSn^ ^ 4 t4l^ni r^^p^rt i4 i:«iK»pl#i«td 4t 
thf? 0nd af die ye^r 4n4 ?«^nt nn to th*? chiN^n n*?«t t*?4ch^r. 



K@t$i^4r«^h h4«i iihawn th4t th^ HOHST Hroj^^et H44 4 p^4iilv§ l»p4Cl on t^cith 
ti^4t:h«r4 4nd chllUr^nt SeariS4 of 4II cHildr^^n, th« I4^ntiri««4 44 wtll 441 
non-14«ntt(l#4 chidr^n« lncr<^4ii«^d In both cr«?4tlvity 4n4 4C44«««ic 
4chli!yax8i^nt 44 iR>^44Mr«il by Torr4nM'4 Thinking Cr^4ttv^ly In Action m4 
Hoveadnt 4nd the K4uf»4n A94a49f9«nt R4tt^ry for Children* In Addition, 
tt4eh@r^9 disiicrib^d their cUng mr^A positively 4t the end of the tiOHST 
tr4intng| nugije^ting th4t rneuslng on the 4irengthi!i of children 4nd 
progr4ntiins for these ^trengthit itay loprove te4cher4* 4ttttode«» tow4rd 
iheir children. U 4ppe4rfi th4t the iMln goaU of the project— focoilng on 
the «trength4 of 4U children^ providing 411 children with pr4ctice in 
hlgher-order thinking nkilU, identifying the potentlAlly gifted mA 
t4lent<td children I «nd providing hois^e 4nd cl44«irooia prograiBwing for the 
those Identified 44 having 4pecl4l t4lentis~hiive 4n over4ll positive Inpact 
on the whole Head St^rt pro|{r4i». 
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Thit* (»«»r<ism will fMs«*tJ tl«i« ii* tii f«iil«^wlngt 

^, !»r^l>are 4nd present ssU iri*rUsh??jij* fof teartiefs eaeh ahftuf I l/l hmirs 

«»)M<)rv«it{o»i« On^ *if t»»t*o« <<MH«ili4t(»in«i will bt 4 T4l«ni lciifflt»g iie» 

a, t«f«><t*c>iu frfa Iwiur |»4f»ni w^»fk«l»a}»4, i[Wi»<»|fe|y In c*»nja«eii«»ti wUH lb* 

l»4f«*ni <m>ri||iii4Cnr tir yih^r m^tt, 

T«l«il Ht6« for tf4lopf t« |»|»Umem the i«i)t ipuchar vwitfkilwps 4nti the «w 
p4r^j\t vmrk4hatH, InelMdlu^ pr^(Mr4iti)n wiU ix» 4|4|trt4Ml%ataly 5tj-3S ivaar* 

f«*r th« y«4f pltjs 4 «tr»iY»a*a «»f §«?ven »«»Mf!4 |><?r ip^fhtsr for »»Ussc»rv4tl^«« 



9m f»ers9n fra« fmr itaff wtU nted ti»e i« H#l|» arrange and «Uh the 

two parent werKsHopi «*iteh vlll prabably be run by the trainer. Tim© will b@ 
r«jqatr#d fer icbedalln^i the »e«tlo«, eontsietln^ p»r«flt», arr^n^ln^ ehtlde^rt mA 
tr4nsp9rt4t{on, making r>imt ami r($rr4<itu»fnt 4rr«*05e»(?nt<i , pUnnlnf tb# m^^ttnijs 
with tb« ROHST iralntr, and beln^ 5^resent during the westing, T©tal tl«» 
r«»quir3d for b^th warltsbtjpi will be appraxlflwti^ly 10 Hm^rs. 
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*^4ih !4c'«iHM<r4 ^"HIM^ 4^ M^«t ^^i<ti» 

Crfj>#|?.|<fiiij 4n f,M*y(^t^ik€^vc)tici4f t4t0^i ir<H <4<^ i4ti^i <^M4, 

iJt^c^iJii^r mi fm 4f^ 4i^l«4 fr^tni^g y<^Mr«j*?lf4 fi^t^nie? y^^m ii*^ ^Ui i>d 

irr<*n||*3<t^ni** ^iiH «?y<*rytin<? l^vc^lv<^4# tHp4n4in^ m H<^w :j*f<>4f4n m 
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Supervision of the trainer should consist of the following: 

a. Observe the trainer conducting at lea t three workshops • Give feedback 
using the trainer competency form for workshops. A copy of this form is 
included In the Administrative Section at this manual. 

b. Sit in on at least two consultations between the trainer and a teacher^* 
Give feedback using the trainer competency form for consultations. 

c. In addition, you and the trainer have the option of using a peer 
supervisory procedure in which another coordinator or a teacher observe 
the trainer and offers feedback. The appropriate trainer competency 
form should be used. 

Altogether supervising the training should take approximately 6-8 hours. 



IT. SPACE 

A meeting room will be needed for each of the six workshops. Enough space will 
be needed for the teachers to break into smaller groups and to roleplay active 
lessons, A classroom may be used as long as comfortable adult-sized chairs are 
available. 

Teacher consultations may be held In the classrooms after the children have left 
for the day. 



III. COSTS 

Some release time for staff may be necessary, but most of the training and 
consultation times can occur during your regularly scheduled inservice training 
times. There will be some minimal cost for reproducing a few materials, such as 
name tags, handouts, and overheads. If your organization does not have access 
to audio-visual equipment, you may also need to rent an overhead projector for 
some of the workshops. Thus implementing the project will cost very little 
outside of purchasing the BOHST manuals. 



TV . MATERIALS 

In addition to this TRAINER'S GUIDE for the trainer, you will need each of the 
following manuals for each teacher: 

—GENERAL PROGRAMMING MANUAL 

—TALENT IDENTIFICATION MANUAL 

—TALENT PROGRAMMING MANUAL 

For parents the following materials are needed: 

—DETECTIVE, INVENTOR, AND JUDGE ACTIVITIES FOR THE HOME BOOKLET for the 

parents of each child in the program. 
—TALENT ACTIVITIES FOR THE HOME BOOKLET for the parents of each identified 

child. 

Samples of any necessary materials , handouts , and forms are provided in the 
BOHST manuals. These will need to be reproduced according to the number of 
teachers and children involved with the project. 

ERIC 



BASIC INSTRUCTIONS FOR LEADING THE W3RKSH0PS 



Use your own language for explaining the workshop information. Read 
through the workshop instructions before the workshop at least two 
times. Make yourself notes on the outline. Reading material out of this 
manual to the participants can really kill a workshop. 

Before each part the workshop, prepare the participants by telling them 
what you will be doing. At the end, summarize what you did. Think of 
this general presentation plan: 

— TelL them what you are going to say 
— Say it 

— Then tell them what you said 

Keep the big picture in mind and frequently remind the participants of 
the big picture. In other words , help them understand what the purpose of 
BOHST is and how each workshop fits with that purpose. 

People learn by doing. Get everyone involved. It will make the workshop 
more interesting and more meaningful. 

Preparation is liberation. Make sure you know your material and have 
everything ready in advance. Review the summary of materials to be 
prepared and gathered at the beginning of each workshop. Be over- 
prepared. Review the material In your head before the workshop. 

Be enthusiastic and enjoy the workshop yourself. 

Don't be afraid to repeat yourself. Research has shown that saying 
something three times will help people remember It. Try to find 
different ways to say the same thing. 
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SAMPLE SCHEDULE FOR THE YEAR 



This schedule is designed to give you an idea of when you would need to 

implement major steps in the BOHST process in order to complete the process 
within one school year, 

SUGGESTED DATES ACTIVITY ' 



1st or 2nd Wsek 
of September 

3rd or 4th Uaek 
of September 

1st or 2nd Week 
of October 



Teacher WDrkshop: INTRODUCTION TO BOHST AND 
DETECTIVE THINKING WORKSHOP, 

Follow-up observations and consultations for 
detective activities. 

Teacher WDrkshop: INVENTOR THINKING 



3rd or 4th Waek 
of October 



Follow-up observations and consultations 
for inventor activities. 



1st or 2nd Wsek 
of November 



Teacher Workshop: JUDGE THINKING 



3rd or 4th Week 
of November 

3rd or 4th Week 
of November 

1st or 2nd Week 
of December 



Follow-up observations and consultations 
for Judge activities. 

General Programming Workshop for All Head Start Parents J 
DETECTIVE, INVENTOR, AND JUDGE THINKING FOR THE HOME. 

Teacher Workshop: TALENT IDENTIFICATION 



2nd or 3rd Week 
of December 



Follow-up observations of children and Talent Staffing. 



2nd or 3rd Week 
of January 



Teacher WDrkshop: TALENT PROGRAMMING 



3rd or 4th Wfeek 
of January 



Follow-up observations and consultations 
for talent activities. 



1st or 2nd Week 
of February 

3rd or 4th Week 
of February 

Ist or 2nd Week 
of March 

3rd or 4th Week 
of March 



Workshop for Parents of the Identified Children: 
TALENT PROGRAMMING FOR THE HOME, 

TEP (Talent Education Plan) Meetings 



Teacher Workshop: CLASSROOM ENVIRONMENT 



Follow-up observations and consultations 
on the classroom environment. 
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Sample Forms 

Included In this section are sample forms which 
are used repeatedly throughout the training process 

•Workshop Evaluation 
•Observation/Consultation Sign-Up Sheet 
• Observation/Consultation Evaluation 
•Reminder Cards 

•Trainer Competencies for Worltshop Presentations: 
Evaluation Form 

•Trainer Competencies for Consultations: 
Evaluation Form 
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WORKSHOP EVALUATION 



Date: 



Name of Workshop: 



Check one: Teacher Paraprof essional Coordinator 

Visitor Other (Specify) 



1. The main objective for this workshop was: 



The training materials and activities presented that proved most useful are: 



3. The training materials and activities presented that proved least useful are; 



4. The information presented 
was very relevant to my 
needs. 


Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 




Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 




5. The BOHST trainer was 
very helpful in adapting 
materials and procedures 
for my use. 


Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 




Disagree 


StronBly 
Disagree 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 



6. Specifically, how could the presentation have been improved? 



7. As a result of this workshop, what information will you be able to use 
and how? 



ERIC 
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Please write your name in two open spaces to indicate; (1) When you would like me to observe in your classroom and 

(2) When you are available for a follow-up consultation. 



Week of 



8:00 












8:30 












9:00 












9:30 












lOiOO 












10:30 












11:00 












11:30 












12:00 












12:30 












1:00 












1:30 












2:00 












2:30 












3:00 












3:30 












4:00 












4:30 












UC 
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OBSERVATION/CONSULTATION 
Evaluation 



ERIC 



Teacher: 
Observer: 



Type of activity observed; 
Date: 



1. The suggestions made by the BOHST trainer concerning my classroom 
were very helpful. 

Strongly Strongly 
Agree 5 4 3 2 1 Disagree 

2. The BOHST trainer was very helpful in adapting BOHST materials for 
my use. 

Strongly Strongly 
Agree 5 4 3 2 1 Disagree 

3. The BOHST activity was appropriate for my classroom. 

Strongly Strongly 
Agree 5 4 3 2 1 Disagree 

4. Wliat was the most helpful part of this consultation? 



5. What was the least helpful part of this consultation? 
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REHINDER 
for 



(teacher's nine) 



ClassroQiB Observation 

Activity or child 
to be observed 



Date 



Tine 



FoUovUp Consultation 



Date 



Tine 



next Workshop 
Date 

Place 



REHIKDER 
for 



(teacher's mt) 



Classrooa Otservatlon 

Activity or child 
to be observed 

Date 



Tine 



FoUow-llp Consultation 



Date 



Tine 



Mext Workshop 



Datc^ 
Place 




REHIIIDER 
for 



(teacher's nsBe) 



Classroom Observation 

Activity or child 
to be observed 



Date 



Tine 



FoUow-Up Consultation 
Date . 
Tine 



jiext Workshop 
Date 

Time 

Place 
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TRAINER COMPETENCIES FOR WORKSHOP PRESENTATIONS 
Evaluation Form 



SKILLS 


OBSERVED 


COKHENTS OR SUGGESTIONS 


1. PREPARATION: 

"Set up roora so 
participants could see 
and hear 

—Set up needed equifxaent 
before the worksfjop 

—Prepared handouts and 
other materials before 
the workshop 

—Showed familiarity with 
workshop activities 






2. ORGANIZATION: 

"Had all needed materials 
readily available 

—Organized materials in 
order of presentation 

"Presented information 
in a welUorganized 
monner 






3. OVERALL PRESENTATION: 

"Maintained participants' 
interest 

"Was enthusiastic 

"Responded to and 
encouraged questions 

—Showed overall 
knowledge of program 

--Clearly explained 
o infonaation 

ERIC 
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TRAINER COMPETENCIES FOR CONSULTATIONS 
Evaluation fom 



SKILLS 


OBSERVED 


C(^EMTS OR SUGGSSTIWiS 


"K-Qpl dppointiaent 

—Arrived on ttroe 

-"Brought nmi&i materials 
i.e. ODservdtion notes 

—Ended appointtsent on 
schedule 






2. COMMUNICATION: 

—Gave positive feedback 

—Stated suggestions 
clearly 

—Responded to and 
encouraged questions 

o 

ERIC 
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TEACHER WORKSHOPS 



intraduction to BOHST and Detective Ttiinking . . . 
Workshop 

Inventor Thinking Workshop 

Judge Thinking Workshop 

Talent Identification Workshop 

Talent Programming Workshop 

Environment Workshop 
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Introduction to BOHST 

anc' 

Detective Thinlcing Worlcsliop 
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I NTRODUCTION TO BOHST AND DETECTIVE THINKING WORKSHOP 
CVERVIEW OF THE W3RKSH0P 

I. GETTING STARTED 5 MINUTES 

II. OVERVIEW OF BOHST 15 MINUTES 
HI. ADULT DETECTIVE THINKING ACTIVITY 15 MINUTES 
CV. MODEL DETECTIVE LESSON FOR CHILDREN 30 MINUTES 



DELORES'S STORY 
ROLE PLAY 
DISCUSSION 



(10 MINUTES) 
(15 MINUTES) 
(5 MINUTES) 



V. INTRODUCING GENERAL PROGRAMMING 

V[. SCHEDULING OBSERVATION/CONSULTATION TIMES 

VII. WRAP-UP 



10 MINUTES 
10 MINUTES 
5 MINUTES 



SUMMARY OF MATERIALS TO BE PREPARED AND GATHERED: 

1. DETECTIVE BADGE NAME TAGS FOR EACH PERSON AND FELT TIP PEN 

2. CHART OF THE STEPS IN THE BOHST PROCESS ON A POSTER, CHALKBOARD, OR OVERHEAD 

3. OVERHEAD PROJECTOR AND SCREEN (OPTIONAL) 

4. COPIES OF THE WORKSHOP SCHEDULE FOR THE YEAR 

5. MEDIUM-SIZED CARDBOARD BOX WITH TREAT INSIDE 

6. STORY OF DELORES DETECTIVE AND COLORED POSTER OF DELORES 

7. THE MODEL DETECTIVE LESSON AND THE MATERIALS NEEDED FOR IT 

8. COPIES OF THE OBSERVATION FORM FOR DETECTIVE LESSONS 

9. COPIES OF THE BOHST GENERAL PROGRAMMING MANUAL FOR EACH PERSON 

10. SIGN-UP SHEET > FOR OBSERVATIONS AND CONSULTATIONS 

11. REMINDER CARDS 

12. WORKSHOPS EVALUATION FORMS 



PREPARATION CHECKLIST FOR DETECTIVE WDRKSHOP: 

EVERYONE NOTIFIED OF TIME AND PLACE? 

ROOM SET UP WITH CHAIRS, TABLES, LIGHT, HEAT, ETC? 

ALL MATERIALS GATHERED? 

READ INFORMATION TO BE PRESENTED? 

REREAD INFORMATION TO BE PRESENTED? 

REVIEWED ADULT ACTIVITY TO BE PRESENTED? 

REVIEWED CHILD ACTIVITY TO BE PRESENTED? 

PRACTICED WHOLE WORKSHOP? 



YES TO ALL? THEN YOU ARE READY! I I 



ERIC 
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BOIIST INTRODUCTION AND UETECTIVE THINKING WORKSHOP 



INSTRUCTIONS TO 'HIE BOllST TRAINER 



Before the Wbrkohop 



PURPOSE 

The purpofle of thLs workohop is two-fold: to help toachors understand the 
overall fltructure of the BOHST project and to prepare them to begin the first 
port oE general programming which involves detective thinking. Teachers will 
have Km easier time using the BOHST materials if they understand the reasoning 
behind tlie different parts of the BOHST Program . By intr lucing the detective 
lessons from the general curriculum, you will also be giving the teachers a good 
taste of how BOHST will enrich their teaching. 



GETTLNG READY 

Your job in leading this workshop includes the following: 

1. Reading through these instructions at least twice and l)ecoming familiar with 
the supplemental materials. 

2. Reading through the Model Detective Lesson and the checkliot of Teaching 
Skills for Detective Lessons several times. Practice the activity. Make sure 
you are able to demonstrate the model detective activity using all the skills 
on the teaching checklist. 

3. Preparing the following MATERIALS: 
For the workshop in general; 

- Name tag badges and pins — photocopy or ditto the sample Detective Badges 
provided. Cut out one for each person attending the workshop. 

- Felt tip pen to write names. 

For the introduction to BOHST; 

- Chart of the steps in the BOHST process— use a chalkboard, an overhead, or 
poster to make a large chart of the sample model (Included at the end of 
this workshop). 

- BOHST workshop schedule for the year (a sample schedule Is Included at the 
end of this workshop — you will need to prepare your own schedule with 
specific dates Indicated for each workshop). 

For the adult activity: 

- A medium-sized cardboard box with a lid. 

- One or more donuts per person placed in the box as your mystery surprise. 
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For tho rolo play of tho Model Dotoctlvo Loeaon for children: 



- Tho otory about Deloroo Detoctlvo (In your General Programming manual). 

- A colored poster of Delorea Detective (a black and white poster which can 
be colored Is included In your General Programming manual). 

- The Model Detective Leaoon (in your General Programming manual). 

- Coploa of tho Obeorvation Form for Detective Thinking. 

- Materials for the Model Detective Leaaon for children (pick any five of the 
following): 



For the introduction to general programming; 

- Coplea of the BOHST General Programming manual — one for each participant 
and for youraelf. 

For scheduling obaervationa and conaultationa : 

- Copies of the Observation/Consultation Sign-Up Sheet Indicating available 
dates and times (a sample Observation/Consultation Sign-Up Sheet Is 
included with the forms in the Administrative section of this manual). 

- Reminder Cards for the participants (sample Reminder Cards are included 
with the forms in the Administrative section of this manual). 

For wrap-up : 

- A Workshop Evaluation form for each participant. 



plastic flhovel and pail 
watering can 
unblown balloon 
paint brush 
pair of mittens 
towel 

salt and pepper shakers 

crayon 

rolling pin 

potato masher or peeler 



squirt gun 

shoe 

belt 

small pillow 



doll 

cup 

ball 



toy airplane 

hairbrush 

blocks 
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At tha Workrthop 



I. GETTING STAUTUI) ' 
An pooplo nrrlvo 

Glvo all tho partlclpflntfl clotoctlvo badgo nnmotngn and have thorn print thoir 
namoB on thom. 

Wlion pooplo aro sootod 

If ovoryono doos not know ovoryono oIbo i tako timo for Introductlono. Bo euro to 
Introduco yoursulf. 

Explain that tho workshop will have two parts. In tho first part you will bo 
telling the participants about the BOHST projoct in general and will give them a 
chance to ask* questions about how the whole year will work. 

In the second part, tho participants will bo trying an adult activity to see how 
well their own detective powers work and to learn how to teach detective 
activities to children. They will also have a chance to observe you during a 
role play of a detective lesson and to use a checklist of skills important to 
teaching detective activities. 

At the end of the workshop, each teacher will schedule: 

~a time for you to come and watch a detective activity in the classroom 
— and a time to discuss the activity. 

Before going on, ask if anyone has any questions about today^'s workshop. 



II. OVERVIEW OF BOHST~THE BIG PICTURE 

Explain that you are going to spend 10 or 15 minutes giving everyone some 
general information about BOHST and what the training will look like over the 
year. Put up the chart that outlines the overall structure of the BOHST 
project. 

Here Is a list of the information to be shared: 

1. BOHST stands for Bringing Out Head Start Talents and was developed at the 
University of Illinois through a grant from the Administration for Children, 
Youth and Families. Dr. Merle B. Karnes was the director of this project 
during the 1984-1985 school year^ and since then the materials from this 
project have been sent to Head Start programs all over the country. The 
BOHST project has been designed specifically for Head Start teachers, 
children II and parents. 

2. The major purpose of the BOHST project is to help the Head Start programs 
identify and work with children who have potential talents or gifts. By 
participating in BOHST , teachers can expect the following benefits: 

—learning to look at all children In more positive ways 
—working with all the children to develop their thinking skills 
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—lonrnlng a fiy^tom of ooldctlng children with potential talonto 
--working with ^ho ooloctad chlldron to dovolop that tnlont area 
—having an opportunity to work with part*ntii to gnhanco nil childran'e 
thinking fikiU^i and tho talonta of the idontlflod children. 

B0II8T hao throo inajor partai gonoral programming » Idont^ f Icotlon , and talent 
programming. Paront participation lo an Important part in each of thoeo 
atopa. 

The flrat part, callod gonoral programming, la dooignod for all Head Start 
chlldron. Tho purpooo of gonoral programming la to glvo all tho children a 
chance to develop and doraonatrate their talonta aa well aa to practice 
Important higher level thinking akilla. Tho flrat throe workahope , including 
thifl one, will involve training in general programming. Each of the general 
programming workshopa focuaea on a different type of higher level thinking 
skill. After each of these workshops, the trainer will be observing each 
teacher to see how they are doing with teaching the materials. In addition, 
the trainer will schedule a conference with each teacher to talk about the 
observation and co anawor any questions the teacher may have about this 
segment of the program. 

A workshop on gonoral programming will also bo presented to all the parenta 
of the Head Start children. Either you, the teacher, or a parent 
coordinator will present the workshop. Each parent will receive a general 
programming activity booklet to use in the home. 

Identification is the second major part of the BOHST process. Head Start 
teachers, along with Head Start parents, will be asked to provide 
information with which to identify those children who have possible talents 
in one of the nine areas. The teachers will attend one workshop on 
identification, complete a Teacher Checklist about the children in their 
classroom, distribute and score a checklist from each parent, and meet for a 
Talent Staffing with you and any appropriate ancillary staff members. Prior 
to the Talent Staffing, you will observe the children with potential talent 
in the classroom. These children will be ^discussed at the staffing where a 
final determination will be made of which children are identified. 

The third major part of the BOHST program is called talent programming. 
After the children are identified, the teachers will receive training in how 
to work with the potentially talented children. Two workshops are Involved 
in talent programming — one focuses on implementing the talent curriculum, 
and one focuses on the classroom environment* After each workshop each 
teacher will be observed and will meet with you to discuss the observations. 
In addition, you will meet with each teacher to assist them in developing an 
individual Talent Education Plan (TEP) for each identified child. 

In addition, the parents of the identified children will receive training in 
working with their children and will be given booklets of materials to do 
with their children at home. Again, this parent workshop will be presented 
by you, the teacher » or a coordinator. 

To assist with the Identified child's transition to public school, the 
teachers will complete a form on each Identified child at the end of the 
year. These forms will be forwarded to the public school that each child 
will be attending the next year. 
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UsMuntlftUy tUnt^n the big plcturot SumtimflKe the following Important polnt« 
for tliQ tonchor^ to rutnambori 

--thoPQ aro throa imiln pnrtn to tho UOllST program— gonoMl progrninming , 

idontlClcfttlon , nnd talent programming, 
--the toachera will ba attending alx workahopa, 

—each teacher will bo oboorved alx timea throughout the year and will meet 
with the trainer after each oboervatlon (one of theao obsorvatlono-- af ter 
the Talent Identification workshop— will focua on the potentially talented 
chlldroni not the teacher)* 

—additional moetlngo with the trainer will bo achedulod to dlacuaa the 
final Identification of the talented children (Talent staffing) and to 
plan an Individual TRP for each identified child. 

Stop and aak if anyone hao any quontiono about what they will be doing during 
this BOHST training year. Dlotributo copioe of the workshop schedule for the 
year. 



II U ADULT DETKCTtVB THINKING ACTWITV 
Introduction 

Explain that the remainder of thla workshop will focus on detective thinking, 
the first kind of higher level thinking emphasized in general programming. The 
participants will have a chance to try out their detective skills and to learn 
how to Introduce detective thinking to children. Then they will either 
participate in or observe a roleplay of a detective activity for children. 

Give the teachers the following information about detective thinking before 
beginning the adult activity: 

U Detective thinking involves paying atteucion to clues and then coming up with 
the one right answer. Detective thinking is also called convergent 
productive thinking in J .P. Guilford's Structure of the Intellect model, 
which is where all three kinds of thinking covered in general programming are 
taken. It is called detective thinking — because that is easier to remember 
and because a detective might do this kind of thinking as part of his or her 
job. 

2. Detective thinking is often used in school. Examples of this kind of 
thinking are answering riddles, decoding an unknown word i and solving a story 
problem in math. Detective thinking involves coming up with the one right 
answer. 

3. In BOHST, a story and a poster of a detective character, named Delcres 
Detective, are used to introduce this kind of thinking to the children. Put 
up the poster of Delores. Note that a story and a poster are also used to 
introduce the two other kinds of thinking that are a part of general 
prograimning. 




The Activity Itself 

Tell the participants that they are going to be involved in a detective activity 
that Is geared for adults. Point out why you are having the participants do 
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thln—by trying out n detective aatlvltyi the teachers will get an Idea of how 
thiiiklHH like a detective feels. Tell thew that tht§ activity involves working 
togothur a group to gueaa what la ln«lda a mygttry bOK* 



Below la an outline oC directions for leading thd adult defective actlvltyi 
It Tnko out thy myatecy box with the aurprlae treata Inaldet 
2# Ueacrlbe tho activity! 

** ThlB la a game to gueaa what in In the box. 

- Thoy may only auk for cluoa or information about what'a tnalde the box* 

- Thoy can only aak yea/no queationot 

- Thoy cannot guoaa what la In tho box until the end. 

3. Bogln tho activity! 

- Glvo the firat clue~"It flta in the box»" 

- Uncourago ovoryono to aak queationo that give them cluoa aa to what's 
tnaldo (iQ it soft? Do you uao it in tho kitchen? ta it made of metal?) 

- If people offer guoaaca of what It la, remind thorn to only ask for clues. 

- Remind them to only ask quest ions that can bo answered by "yos** or "no''. 

4. After ovoryono has had at least ono chance to ask for a clue, give the 
participants a chance to guess what is In the box. 

- Have everyone Jot down their guess on the corner of their notepad • 

- Have everyone road their guess aloud. 

- Open the box and show them tho surprise treat. 

- Sharo the treat with everyone. 

Discussion 

Ask the teachers to talk about the kind of thinking they used In the activity. 
Point out that they had several pieces of Information and tried to put thera 
together to arrive at one right answer. Explain that the same kind of thln'dng 
Is required In the children's detective lessons. However, in order to gear the 
activities to their level, the children are given the clues and need only to 
guess the answer. 



IV. MODEL DETECTIVE LESSON FOR CHILDREN 

Introduce the teachers to the detective thinking lessons for the children. Say, 
"You have now had a chance to experience detective thinking through the mystery 
box activity. Now let's look at the BOHST materials that you will be using In 
teaching the children about detective thinking." 

Hold up a copy of the manual , General Programming: Detective, Inventor, and 
Judge Thinking. Show the teachers where the poster of Dolores Is kept In the 
notebook. Point out that the story you are going to read Is at the beginning of 
the Detective Thinking section. Explain that the lesson you are going to role 
play Is the Model Detective Lesson. The other lessons In the detective section 
are very similar to this lesson. 
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KHplfltn thfit tAm other two ««etlonii— -inventor mul JmlHe tlilnklng"«win 
dl»c:u§ri@d In oth@r workyhupa, 

T©U thu pflrtlqlpant« tlmt you will b§ giving thmn coplm of thtH wluil# 
curriculum l>efor§ r.»i« ynd of the workshopi 

liQlQtQ^^n Scory 

Befory roiitllng th^ utory «lmut Deloresi cixpUln th^t the tertcher« will be u«lng 
the iitory In their eUn^roow to Introduce detective thinking to their children, 
B«ch teacher will have « poster of Dolorefl to color nnd use with the chlldreot 

Rend the Htory with feeling. Uae the hand go«turee to put on the badge ^nd turn 
up your collar. Heve the tenchera uae theiie gerituren too. 

Explftln the renrion why the atory and the character are lmportant~the atory 

Introducea the Idea of thinking like a detective. By tdenttfylng with Delorea» 

the children will know how a good detective works. The hand gesture cuea the 

children about wliat le expected— that now It la time to think like a detective. 

bach time the children do one of theao actlvltleti, the teacher ahould Introduce 
It nn a detective leaaon. In thla way, the teacher and the children will have 
the name label for this kind of thinking. 

Role Play of the Dotoctlvo Activity 

Hand out a copy of the OBSKRVATION FORM FOR DKTKCTIVB LESSONS to each 
participant. Point out that thla form, with teaching hints Included, and la 
alao found In the General Programming manual that they will aoon receive. Co 
over thti akilla on thla list. Tell them again that thla la what you will be 
obaerving when you come to visit. Kxplain that you want them to use this Hat 
to watch you teach the model Icaaon. Suggest that they mark down oxamplea of 
each akill aa they observe. 

You will be teaching the model detective activity to a group of three teachers 
who have volunteered to play the children. The rest of the participants will be 
watching and using the observation form. 

Ask for throe volunteers to play the children. Have them coroc to the front and 
sit in chairs facing you. 

Take out the materials you need for thla activity. These materials are listed in 
the General Programming manual and are repeated in the matcriala list for this 
workshop. 

Teach the model detective activity, following the directions in the General 
Programming manual* Use a lot of enthusiasm and treat the volunteers as you 
would children. Make sure to do all the things on the list of teaching skills 
that the teachers are using to observe you. 

Discussion 

Go back over the Observation form for Detective Lessons. Ask the teachers to 

give examples for each of the skills listed. Ask them if there ate any that you 

missed. Indicate how you might improve your teaching of this kind of activity 
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th@ mnt tAm% 

AHk thM t^«qh^r^ to put irt aur n^xt to the ^klll they tmi will eIk^ Molest 
for thorn to do* 

A^k th§ E«f*eh<^r*i to put a tiqimr^ n§xt to th§ eklll th^y fuel will h§ thi^ h^rdent 
(or ihmnmlvm to liot 



V, INTHODUCING THK GKNKHAI. PROOKAMHINO MANUAL 

Giv§ th0 pftrtlclpnntH n copy of the m^mifll, GP.NKKAU PHOGIiAhfMlNG; DKTHCTIVB, 
INVliNTUK, AND JUDCB THINKING ACTIVITIKS, GU0 tWm n ch«nc« to look through it* 
Point out th@ following f^Atum^i 

it The iTVimml in divided tnto three p/irt«* The flr»t part contAln« the detective 
actlvltle^i; the Hecond pnrt Includqiti the Inventor activities; nnd the lfli«t 
election contaln« the Judge activities. 

2* At the beginning of the Detective Section of the General Progritifmntng fwmiel , 
thertj Id mi Introduction th^t they ehould rend* There te eL»o n copy of the 
form» Teaching Skills for Detective Lesnons, which they ueed during the role 
piny I only this version Includes hints for applying the teaching skills* 

3* On the next page In the nununl Is the Mtory about Dolores Detective for thea 
to share with the children* The picture of Delores Is Included In the pocket 
ot the end of the section* They should color this picture before rending the 
story to the children* 

A* Now have the p/irtlclpsnts look at the lessons themselves* Point out that ell 
tht! lessons In ench suction follow the snme outline as the model lesson* 
Once they ere comfortshle with one detective lesson 1 the others will bo easy 
to do* 

5. Rxplsln that the steps are on the left side and more detailed Information Is 
on the right. The words In Italics arc the words to say to the children* 

6* Explain that It^s a good idea to read a lesson over two or three tines before 
teaching It, although the teachers don'^t have to memorUe the lesson* They 
may want to have the book In front of them while they arc teaching to help 
remind them what to do and say* Of course 1 they should use their own words 
and style of teaching. 

7* Since the participants have only looked at and discussed the detective 
activities 9 they will need to bring the General Programming manual to the 
next two workshops! which will cover inventor and Judge thinking, 
respectively* 



VI. SCHEDULING OBSERVATION/CONSULTATION TIMES 

Pass around the OSSEIN ATIUN/ CONSULTATION SIGN-UP SHEET. Hake sure that you have 
Indicated the days and times that you are available. (You could cross out any 
time you are not available or circle with colored marker times that you are 
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avallflbli.) Ilav»i e*ieh teaeher choose s tim Iwth for you Co mm mii observe 
otid for « half-hour noiirtultatfoo. If pot^sUilt, ih§ teach**r« «*h«juld stuH u|i for 
<t conforuncii on the aaiaa <jay aa yoyr 9b§uryationt 

Hiike sure they underHCrtfuJ what you will Ih» watehJog mul doing"- 

— They may plek noy deteetlve aetlvlty for you to wateh, 
—You will be uBloB the eame observation sheet that they used during the 
workshop* 

—Afterwards you and the teacher will be discussing how it went ami some ways to 
Iwprove during the consultation. 

(Jive each teacher a RKMlNDP.R CARD to cowplete and take with them. (Ratable 
Reminder Cards are Ineluded in the Administrative section of this manual). 



Vn, MCAP-UP 

Before ending, go back over what you have done— 

—The partlclpantrt heard about the UOHST project and how It will work over the 
wholo your, Including iilx tiv«cher workshops, four or five classroom 
observations and consultations, and two additional meetings (I.e., Talent 
Staffing and TKH meeting), 

— They tried their hand <tt a detective activity to get an Idea of how detective 
thinking feels. 

—They heard a story about Delores Detective and learned the hand taovement she 
uses* 

— They saw a role play of a detective lesson and had a chance to observe using 
the Obuervetlon Form for Detective Lessons. 

—They had a chance to look through the Gonpral Progranualng manual, 

—They each sot an appointment with you to come and observe them teaching a 
detective lesson. They will bo meeting with you afterwards to discuss how It 
went 



Distribute the WORKSHOP EVALUATION forms (a sample Ujrkshop Evaluation form Is 
included In the Administrative section of this manual). Ask the participants to 
complete and return the forms before they leave. 
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I* VlttU i^neh i)f U»e t3rtph*»r« at the tliae f«r wtiJi?U chey f$ttin«itl up* Try in 
«rrlve «l»out flva «Jrtiit«s eiirly siml ^t^k for « spac?* In th* roMw fro** wt^eh 
ymi will t>« fttiie £»» «»U w«tch wltlitjut <H«turblii« the gr*iu|», 

3i T^k@ the following ictinti to titt) ohtiorv4tli)tu 

—the (JKNKKAI. f»HO<JKA«JUN(i Bwn»i«l 

—an OftSKKVATlUM/eONSULTATlUN tyAl.UATION for« (a av«lt}«tlan farm Is 

Ineluded In the Adwinlfitratlve seetlon of thin issmjaU* 

1. Waie watehlng the te«eher, fill oyt the Ohservatlon form* Focus m writing 
down what the teacher ia doing well. Add fif>eelflc cowwentu and exaaples. If 
the teacher l« having difficulty with a skill write down Ho«e eiiggesttons, 

4i, Remind the teacher fibout the eoni*uUatlon before yow leave the classroom* 
Thank t\w teacher f»>r letting you wateh and aay 8o»ethlng (wsltlve about what 
you saw* 

5f. At the consultation, share the Inforiaatlon on your Observation Kor» for 
Detective Lessons, Olve the teacher « copy of your observation. 

6, Remind the teacher about date, place, and tliae of the Inventor Thinking 
Ujrkshop* Make sure the teacher knows to bring the General Fragraianlng ptanual 
to the workshop, 

7, At the und of ttie consultation, ask the teacher to complete and return to you 
an t)USKKVATH)N/CUNSULTATIUN i^VAUUATlON forw. 
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introduction to BOHST and 
Detective Tliinlting Worlcshop 

Ovortioads and Handouts 

•Dotectlvd Badge Nametags 
•Sample BOHST Workshop Schedule 
•Steps in the BOHST Process 
•Observatloifi Form for Detective Lessons 
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SAMPLE CHART 



STEPS IN THE BOHST PROCESS 



GENERAL PROGRAIIMING 

-DETECTIVE THINKING (CONVERGENT) 
-INVENTOR THINKING (DIVERGENT) 
-JUDGE THINKING (EVALUATIVE) 

TALENT IDENTIFICATION 

-TEACHER CHECKLIST 
-PARENT CHECKLIST 
-TALENT STAFFING 

TALENT PROGRAMMING 

-ASSESSMENT RECORD 
-TALENT ACTIVITIES 
-TALENT EDUCATION PLAN 
-END-OF-THE-YEAR TALENT REPORT 
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Date: 

Activity: 



OBSERVATION FORM FOR DETECTIVE LESSONS 

Teacher: ^ 

Observer: 



Skills 


Observed 


Comments and/or Suggestions 


1. Gather all necessary materials 
before beginning. ' 






2. Use materials that are familiar to 
the children. 






3. Set the activity up so all can see 
and hear. 






A. Present the activity with interest 
and enthusiasm. 






5. Use a "buzz phrase" so the children 






6, Give a general clue first; give 
more specific clues as needed. 






7. Give the children time to think 
about each clue. 






8. Praise the child for the correct 
answer. 






9. Acknowledge a thoughtful response 
even if it is incorrect. 






10. Encourage the child to wait until 
called on to answer. 






11. Adjust to individual children's 
varied abilities throughout the 






12. Get the children directly involved 
whenever possible. 
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Inventor Thinking Worlcshop 
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INVENTOR THINKING WORKSHOP 
OVERVIEW OF THE WORKSHOP 
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I. GETTING STARTED 

II. ADULT INVENTOR THINKING ACTIVITY 

III. MODEL INVENTOR LESSON FOR CHILDREN 



IVAN'S STORY 
ROLE PLAY 
DISCUSSION 



( 5 MINUTES) 
(15 MINUTES) 
(10 MINUTES) 



[V. SCHEDULING OBSERVATION/CONSULTATION TIMES 
V . WRAP-UP 



5 MINUTES 
30 MINUTES 
30 MINUTES 



10 MINUTES 
10 MINUTES 



SUMMARY OF MATERIALS TO BE PREPARED AND GATHERED: 

1. CHART OF THE STEPS IN THE BOHST PROCESS 

2. ONE UTENSIL FOR EACH SMALL GROUP 

3. LARGE PAPER AND MARKER FOR EACH SMALL GROUP 

4. RULES OF BRAINSTORMING HANDOUTS 

5. ASPECTS OF CREATIVITY HANDOUTS 

6. OVERHEAD PROJECTOR AND SCREEN 

7. OVERHEAD ON ASPECTS OF CREATIVITY 

8. STORY OF WAN AND COLORED POSTER OF IVAN 

9. OBSERVATION FORMS FOR INVENTOR LESSONS 

10. THE MODEL INVENTOR LESSON AND THE MATERIALS NEEDED FOR IT 

11. SIGN-UP SHEET FOR OBSERVATIONS AND CONSULTATIONS 

12. REMINDER CARDS 

13. WORKSHOP EVALUATION FORMS 
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INVENTOR THINKING W3RKSH0P 
INSTRUCTIONS TO THE BOHST TRAINER 
Before the Ubrkshop 



PURPOSE 

The purpose of this workshop is to prepare the teachers to implement the 
second part of BOHST General Programming — inventor thinking. By practicing 
inventor thinking themselves and learning about the different aspects of 
creativity, the teachers will better understand what Inventor thinking is. 



GETTING READY 

Your job in leading this workshop includes the following: 

1. Reading through these Instructions at least twice and becoming familiar with 
the supplemental materials • 

2. Practicing the Model Inventor Lesson so that you are able to demonstrate all 
the skills listed on the Teaching Skills for Inventor Lessons (found at 
beginning of the Inventor section of the General Programming manual). 

3. Preparing the following MATERIALS: 
For the getting started section 

- Chart of the steps in the BOHST process (the chalkboard, overhead, or 
poster used in the first workshop). 

For the adult inventor thinking activity: 

- An interesting utensil (enough duplicates so each small group can have one, 
if possible). 

- Large piece of paper and marker for each small group. 

- Rules of Brainstorming handout, one for each participant. 

- Aspects of Creativity handout, one for each participant. 

- Overhead projector and screen plus the overheads on the Aspects of 
Creativity. 

For the role play of the Model Inventor Lesson for children; 

- The story about Ivan Inventor (from the General Programming manual). 

- A colored poster of Ivan Inventor (a black and white poster which can be 
colored is Included in the General Programming manual). 

- Copies of the Observation Form for Inventor Lessons > one for each 
participant. 

- The Model Inventor Lesson (from the General Programming manual). 

- Materials for the Model Inventor Lesson — a familiar object and a chalkboard 
and chalk or large paper and marker. 
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For scheduling observations/consultations; 



- Copies of the Observation/Consultation Sign-Up Sheet Indicating available 
dates and times (a sample form Is Included In this manual). 

- Reminder Cards for the participants (sample cards are Included In this 
manual). 

For wrap-up Section; 

- A Itorkshop Evaluation form for each participant. 
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At the Uarkshop 
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I. GETTING STARTED 

Briefly review what you talked about in the first workshop — the overview of the 
BOHST process and the first segment of General Programming, detective thinking. 
Put up the chart of the BOHST process so people can again see how it all fits 
together* Point out on the chart what the participants have learned about so 
far (detective thinking) and what they will be learning about at this workshop 
(inventor thinking). 

Tell about some of the positive things you saw when you observed detective 
lessons in the classrooms* Discuss any general problems or concerns. 

Explain that this workshop will be similar to the detective thinking portion of 
the first workshop, only the focus will be on inventor thinking. The teachers 
will be trying out an adult inventor activity and will be learning how to teach 
Inventor thinking to children. You will be roleplaying an Inventor lesson for 
children while the teachers observe using a checklist of teaching skills for 
inventor lessons. At the end of the workshop you will be setting up appointments 
both to observe each teacher presenting an inventor lesson and to discuss your 
observations and suggestions. 



II. ADULT INVENTOR THINKING ACTIVITY 
Introduction 

Before you begin the adult activity, give the teachers the following information 
about inventor thinking: 



1. Inventor thinking Is also called divergent productive thinking in J. P. 
Guilford^s Structure of the Intellect model. It Is quite different from 
detective thinking. In detective thinking, one puts together information to 
come up with the right answer. In inventor thinking, there Is no one right 
answer; instead one thinks of a great number of possible solutions or ideas. 

2. Inventor thinking is closely tied to creativity and involves stretching the 
imagination to think of even wild or far-*out ideas. It is the kind of 
thinking an inventor might use to come up with a new idea or product. The 
character, Ivan Inventor, and a story about him are used to Introduce this 
type of thinking to the children. 

3. Inventor thinking Is an important skill for children (or adults) to develop. 
In order to solve problems successfully we must first be able to brainstorm 
or think up a great number of possible solutions or ideas. The more ideas we 
generate the more likely we are to come up with a workable solution. Solving 
our own problems also contributes to a feeling of independence and 

so If --confidence. 
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The Activity Itself 

Explain to the participants that you want them to be Inventors In the next 
activity and so some brainstorming* Before beginning the activity, distribute 
the handout on RULES OF BRAINSTORMING and review each rule* Emphasize that the 
goal of brainstorming Is to really stretch the imagination and to come up wlthh 
all the Ideas one can, no matter how crazy or wild* 

Below Is an outline of the directions for leading the adult Inventor activity: 

l# Tnke out the materials for the adult inventor thinking activity: an 

interesting tool or utensil (preferably enough duplicates so each group can 
have one), large paper and marker for each group* 

2* Have the participants divide into small groups of 3*5 people* Give one 

person in each group a large sheet of paper and a marker — he/she will be the 
recorder for the group's ideas* 

3* Introduce the activity by explaining to the participants that you want them 
to try some inventing or brainstorming* Have them pretend to be visitors 
from another planet* IXirlng their visit, they come across this strange 
object (hold up the utensil). Since they have never seen one before, you 
want them to come up with as many uses for the object as they can* Encourage 
creativity and originality* Stress to the recorder that their Job is to 
write down every idea given by their group without Judging* 

A* If you have encjgh duplicates, give an object to each group; otherwise let 
them pass the object around from group to group* Give the groups five 
minutes to brainstorm, then t^ll them to stop* 

5* Compare the number of responses that each group produced* "The number of 
ideas you came up with is a measure of how fluent you are* Fluency, or the 
ability to come up with a large number of ideas, is an important aspect of 
creativity*" 

6* "Now I want you to stretch your imaginations even further* I'll give you two 
more minutes to Invent even more uses for the object*" Have each group 
continue recording ideas for two minutes, then ask them to stop* 

7* Ask each recorder to read aloud their group's entire list of ideas* Have the 
other groups check off their list any ideas that they have in common* "All 
the ideas not crossed off are the truly unique ideas, the ones that no one 
else thought of* These are the original ideas* Originality is another 
Important aspect of creativity*" 

8* "Another aspect of creativity is flexibility • To check your group's 
flexlhllltyi you need to look at how many different categories your ideas 
fall into*" You could have each group Informally review their list for 
categories or write a list of categories on the chalkboard and have them 
count the number of categories represented by their ideas* 

Some sample categories you might include are these: tool, cooking utensil, 
food, decoration, cleaning device. Jewelry, imaginary item, musical 
Instrument, sports equipment, toy, weapon, household tool, furniture, or 
grooming item* 
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9, "A final characteristic of creativity Is elaboration or adding detail to an 
idea or product. There Is no way to measure elaboration in this activity, 
but you may have noticed that some people in your group simply stated their 
ideas » whereas others gave detailed descriptions of what their idea night 
look like or how it might work. That would be an example of elaboration. 

Discussion 

Praise the teachers for their efforts as inventors* 

Ask the teachers to talk about the kind of thinking they used in this activity* 

Discuss how Inventor thinking is different from the kind of thinking they 
practiced at the detective thinking workshop. Point out that in contrast to 
detective thinking » which involves putting together several pieces of 
information to arrive at a right answer , inventor thinking Involves broadening 
the Imagination and thinking of alternate possibilities. 

Review the four aspects of creativity, using the overheads on ASPECTS OF 
CREATIVITY. Distribute the handout on ASPECTS OF CREATlVm. Emphasize that 
one aspect of creativity Is not better than another, just different. As 
teachers It Is Important that we encourage the development of all aspects of 
creativity. 



III. MODEL INVENTOR LESSON FOR CHILDREN 

"Now that you have had a chance to practice inventor thinking p we^'re going to 
look at the BOHST materials for teaching children about this same kind of 
thinking." 

Have the participants turn to the Inventor Thinking section of the General 
Programming manual. 

Explain to the teachers that like the detective thinking section, this section 
on Inventor thinking includes a brief introduction, a story and poster about the 
mascot character (Ivan Inventor), a checklist of teaching skills, a model 
lesson, and nine additional lessons to do with the children in the classroom. 

Explain that In order for the teachers to become more familiar with Inventor 
thinking and to learn more about how to present Inventor lessons, they will 
listen to the story about Ivan Inventor, then role play an Inventor activity. 

Ivan Inventor^s Story 

Tell the teachers that they will be using this same story to Introduce Ivan 
Inventor to the children in their classroom. Also Included Is a poster of Ivan 
which they can color and use along with the story. 

Read the story with feeling. Use the hand gestures Indicated in the story and 
have the teachers use the gestures, too. 

Explain that as with detective thinking, the story and the character are 
Important to introducing the idea of Inventor thinking. The story helps the 
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chlldrnn learn about what an Inventor does. The hand gestures cue the children 
Into what type of thinking is expected of thea. 

Each tliae the children do one of these activities » the teacher should Introduce 
It as an Inventor lesson and show the children the poster of Ivan Inventor. In 
this way, both the teacher and the children will have the same label for this 
kind of thinking. 

Roleplay the Model Inventor Lesson 

1. Hand out a copy of the OBSERVATION FORH FOR INVENTOR LESSONS to each 
participant. Point out that this same form. Including son^ additional hints » 
Is included in the General Programming manual. Tell the teachers again that 
this is the form you will use when observing their Inventor lesson In the 
cl;issroom. Explain that you want the teachers to use this form when they 
watch you teach the model lesson. 

2. Ask for three volunteers to play the children. Have them come to the front 
and sit In chairs facing you. 

3. Teach the Model Inventor Lesson, following the directions In the General 
Programming manual. Make sure to demonstrate all the skills on the 
Observation Form for Inventor Lessons. 

Discussion 

Review the observation form again, asking the teachers to give examples for each 
of the skills listed. Discuss any Improvements that might be made In teaching 
this lesson. 

Ask the teachers to put a star next to the skill which they feel will be the 
easiest for themselves to do. 

Ask the teachers to put a square next to the skill which they feel will be the 
hardest for themselves to do. 



IV. SCHEDULING OBSEWATION/CONSULTATION TIMES 

Explain that each teacher needs to schedule two appointments with you. One time 
for you to come and observe them presenting an Inventor lesson to their class 
and another time for a conference to discuss the lesson. It Is best If the 
conference can be scheduled for the same day or soon after the observation. Pass 
around the OBSERVATION/CONSULTATION SIGN UP SHEETS. Be sure that you have 
Indicated the days and times that you are available. 

Make sure the teachers understand what you will be watching and doing — 
— They may pick any Inventor lesson for you to watch. 

— You will be using the same Observation Form for Inventor Lessons that they 

used during the workshop. 
~At the conference you and the teacher will be discussing how the lesson went 

and ways to Improve it. 

Give each teacher a REMINDER CARD to complete and take with them. 
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VI. WRAP-UP 

Review ulmt you did In this workshop--* 

— The cenchets did some Inventor thinking thec&selves by brainstorming possible 
uses for sn object* 

— The tenchers learned aoout the four aspects of creatlvtty~f luency i 
flexibility 9 originality » and elaboration. 

— The teachers heard a story and learned the characteristic hand oovement of 
Ivan Inventor 9 the mascot for Inventor thinking* 

— Some teachers participated In a role play of the Model inventor Lesson, while 
some observed using the Observation Form for Inventor Lessons. 

— The teachers each scheduled appointments for an observation and a consultation 
about an (nvontor lesson. 

Explain that the next workshop will focus on Judge thinking » the last type of 
higher-level thinking emphasized in General Programming. Remind the teachers to 
again bring their General Programming manuals to the workshop. 

Answer any questions people may ^hout this workshop or the next. 

Distribute the WRKSHOP KJ^ALUATION foru^. Ask the participants to complete and 
r«)turn the evaluation before they leave* 
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After the Inventor Ubrkuhop 
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1. Visit Mch of the te4cher« at the tlow for which they signed up. Try co 
errlve about five atnutes eiirly and atk for a apace In the room from which 
you will be able to alt and watch without disturbing the group. 

2. Take the following itens to the observation: 

—the CEKEKAL PROCRAHHING oanual 

—an OBSEINATION FORM FOR INVENTOR LESSONS 

—an OBSERyfATtOfi/CONSULTATION B/ALUATION for« 

3* Wiile watching the teacher » fill out the Observation Fora for Inventor 

Lessons. Focus on writing down what the teacher is doing well. Add specific 
coaacnts and examples. If the teacher is having difficulty with a skilly 
write down soiae suggestions. 

Remind the teacher about the consultation before you leave the classrooa. 
Thank the t<!acher for letting you watch and say something positive about what 
you snw. 

5. At the consultation 9 share with the teacher your comments on the Observation 
Foro for Inventor Lesions. Give the teacher a copy of your observations. 

6. Remind the teacher about the date, place, and time of the Judge Thinking 
Vbrkshop. Make sure the teacher knows to bring the General Programming manual 
to the workihopt 

7. At the end of the consultation, ask the teacher to complete and return to 
you, an OBSEB/ATlON/CONSULTATION R^ALUATIOM form. 
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Inventor Thinking Worlcshop 

Overheads and Handouts 

• Rules of Brainstoitnlng 

• Aspects of Creativity 

• Overfieads of Aspects of Creativity (41 
•Observation Form for Inventor Lessons 
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ROLES or 8BAlI{StX)W«n«5 



L* Rftcocd all idftAS. 



2. Mo cciticUn« dUcusaiont or ovaluation Is 
allowed. 

«« hav« « natural tcndeacy co judia oar own U9m «• 
good or bad baforo vrlclBS or Mylag than bacau»« 
othara way lau^h or thldc ua aco^td. 0«fttrr«d 
judsne»t of oor mm «a wall aa otbara* Idaaa la 
ftaoaoeiAl to tba br«iaatomIi»f procaaa* Craatfva 
thJnklof aod avaluaclva thtokiiMt caooot ocoir vary 
effaccivoly togachar. 



3. Funny or "far-out" ideas aco welcoaed. 

The vllder tba Idoaa, tha betcsr. Xc im oaaler to 
tftoa a wlW fda« thto to "baef up" a convootiooal 
one. Alao offbaat, lapraetlcAi, or alUy ideaa ttay 
trlsgar a practical braakthroush Maa froa aaotbar 
paraon. 



4. "Hltch-hlklng* oc building on one another's 
ideas is encouraged. 

R«»e»t>er that about one third of all Ideaa are ba»«d 
00 previous ooea* 



5. Quantity is the goal. 

Tha sore Idaaa vhlch are seneraced, tha sraacer the 
likelihood that uaeful, orlflnal ideae will be pro- 
duced* 



Aopocto of Creativity 



TheoQ four aapceta provide ct^itnvln for laoklnB at creativity in children. 
Encourage them to Increaoe their creativity by providing practice in all four 
aopects. 

PLUENCY is the ability to produce a large ni4mhov of ideao in responoe 
to a question or problem* This factor is very Important because 
it has been shown repeatedly that the more ideas one can generate ^ 
the more likely it is that an excellent i highly original Idea will 
be produced. Always encourage the children to think up as many 
different ideas as they can; this is by far the most Important 
thing to stress in relation to these activities* 

2, FLEXIBILITY is the ability to produce a wide Variety of ideas . One 

can be fluent without being flexible in thinking^ so that many 
Ideas of the same sort are produced. The ability to shift onc'o 
thinking from one category to another Is also very Important in 
creative thinking. Variety should be encouraged In these activ- 
ities: stress that the children makx* nometUlng different than 
they made before. 

3. ORIGINALITY refers to the uniqueneaa of the ideaa produced. Creative 

solutions often demand unusual ideas p and one should always strive 
to think of the unordinary. Ask the children to try %o think of 
ideas that no one else will think of. 

A. ELABORATION Is the ability to add great detail to an idea or a product. 

This factor Is Important in the creation of original products and 
ideas » but too much detail should not be stressed at the expense 
of fluency in activities in which a large number of ideas are 
called for. 



Adapted April» 1982 
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Flexibiutt 



EL^BoR^rlo^/ 




OnfSRRVATlON POKM I'OU INVf'.NTOn IVMim 









)• Cirtthttr 1*11 iu?c«fciij«ry inntiM ifUh 






2, iU^t acUvlty up fso fill r^ui .^u^f? 
and lunir. 


..... — 


— ... — 


3. PrtnuMU activity vlih ItuarrfU 
And enthunlfUim, 


— — — — 


^.^...^^ — _ 


^. Uae a 'M)u::z phrase" no chilUrt^n 
know wlmt*8 Mxp^ct^d of t\wm. 






3. Liot all thu IduaB given on n 
large ghoet of papar or on t\w 






6. Listen to and accept all thought- 
ful roaponsGS. 






7. Avoid making value judgments. 
Treat all rcnponsuu equally. 






8. Pause, read oack the list and 
ask for additional responses. 






9. Phrase questions In a different 
way to encourage additional re- 
ponses. 






lO, Ask for responses from a majority 
of the class* 






11. Ask for more Information or de- 
tail about responses given. 






12. Summarize the clat;s*6 accom- 
plishments. 
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Judge Thinking Worlcshop 
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I. (JKTTINU HTAKTKt) !> MINUTKf* 

I I . MMJI.T J Uf){JK in I NK I Nfi ACT tV I TV K) H I Nl)TKf» 

in. MODRI. JUDUK l/,SHUN FUK CMII.DRHN JU HIJfUTHl' 

JUI.lUr,' STOHY (5 MlHUTliS) 

mU. PLAY (IS HINUTK.S) 

t)it>t;ut»siuN (H) MiNimH) 

IV. fiCHKDULlNO' OttfiKIW ATtON/CONSUl.TATlON TIHKH 10 MINUTKS 

V, WRAP-UI' 10 MINUTKS 



SUMMARY OF MATKKlAt.S TO BR PRKPAHKl) AJJl) flATHKKKU: 

1. CHART OF lUK STKt»S IN TMK liOHST I'ROCKSS 

2. SNACK hohti:r 

3. NON-I»ERMANKNT FELT NARKKH 

STORY OF JULIUS ANU OOLORHI) l»OSTF.R OF JULIUS 

5. OUSEKVATION t'ORMS FOR JUDGK UKSSONS 

6. T^IE MODEL JUDUE USSON AND THE MATERIALS SEKUKD FOR IT 

7. SIGN-UI» SHEET FOR OBSERVATIONS AND a)NSULTATlONS 

8. REMINDER CARDS 

9. WORKSHOP EVALUATION TORMS 
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INtitMUCriONS TU tilt ttOtlliT UtAlHliU 



Your Jab in l«^dlng tUin watktihap Includtia the followlnM;^ 

I, He<itHi^ thrqiiyU tlia«o (n^f fMt^t lon^ nt. U^iit twltni ^ml Udeamln^ fmili<^r wliU 

2i Hr^ctietntj Modol Judn*? t*ti*<«on m that you ^rt? nh\^ to Ammnir<%i** i%M 
Ihu •ikJlU Ufctt^tl m th^ Teachlojj CtmcklUt fur lydjjQ U@i«sona (found at ih« 
b«»l{inulng of the lud^^ji «^ction of thtt? Geaer^il Hro^r^mmtng fft4nu<il)f 

1# l*r^|mrtn« thi? foUowtuH HATKKfAUS: 

£o ' la getting ^inrt^d ftactlan: 

Jiart of thi? Hti^\m U\ i\n* W)HSr |irut:c!n^ (frum Uu? flrut wurk?ihop)* 

For thc^dult Judne thinkinn activity t 

-Snack puntar (provldi?d uUh tha General Prugratdmln^j miniKil). 
-Xon^-permnnoot f«>lt mrker* 

Far the rolt? play oC the Modal Judge t^anon for chtldrau: 

-Thd «tncy ^ibout Jullui .ludnt* (froHi th« G^noMl Programming nvinual). 

-Th© o>lortid poftCc«r of Julias ludue <4 blnck mid white po^it^r whtch cnn h« 

colored Ih tncludtvl la the General Frogr/immlng Rvinu/il)* 
-Copli^ft of the Ob^arviitlon Form for Judge Uennons i one for ttach p^rtlclpnnt* 
-The Model Judge Uennon (froa the General Programming mnnual)* 
-Materlalu for the Mad^l Judge Le8«on«*«-the pet poster (provided with the 

General Programming R&anu.il) md a non-permanent felt mnrker. 

For Bchftduling observations and connultatlona: 

-Coplen of the Observnt lon/ConsuUatlon Sign-Up Sheet Indtciitlng av^llnble 
dntnn and times (a sample form In Included In thl« manual). 

-Reminder Cardg for the participants (Sample Cards are Included In thla 
manual)* 

For wrap-up section; 

-A U>rk8hop Evaluation form for each participant. 
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lUink|n)^» Hc5v}ew ^«ch lypi* of chinking, waking mrti iha |i4rilttit>4ntii n\M4f\y 
iimMf^t^mJ Uateptfvw thInHIng Involv**** fniuing to^tth^f Infar^^E l+m or 

iiXmn to oji with on§ rl^hc ^ni^w«*ri ihii kln.l of thinking t)§lofii«i »dte€ttv« 
ifotiii u)m\ ^\v^ Imkn for elu^fi to liolv^ 4 t^yfititry* l^w*?ntor thinking Involv^*^ 
brrttn4ioftiln« mi}y Mr?^*i or thln^** 4*1 {Ni^tiihln, Tht** N th^ kln«l of thlnkim; 
thrtt Iv4n Invootor 4oft^ wh«rn Ue''^ era^tlng now thinjjt* for ht« UHor^tor^t 

Tall about soa^ of ttit? positive thlnjjji you saw wtmn ypo oh^afvad Inventor 
Wri^oni? tn the cU^^i^room?^. A^k th^ t^^ch^r^ to #h^r«^ with th^ grao|i 4oy hlntii 
or prohlame? <h«y h^^^J with pr0«i*int tn|^ Xti^mm^ 

Hxphitn lh<it thl« workshop will l>0 ^ilmil^r to thi* tl^ti^etlyi? c*m) lnv«ntor 
thlnkloi^ portions of thtj othier workuhopn, mly i\w focui$ wlU »w on 4 third typ^ 
of higher levtil thlnkloH» Jodg<s thinking. The teachers will trying mit an 
«tlolt JutlH^ ^icttvUy iioa will r>e learning »>aw to tnski^U Jodg^ thinking to 
chllilmn* Yoo will h« roUpUylnii Jodij<* la^son for chlltlr^n iUp. 
t04ch<?r4 ob^i^rvi^ otiloH « eh«»*:klUt of tttii^hlnii <iklll« for Jodiirt tc>>i«iQn^* At the 
m\ti of thi? workshop you will 4jfj4in Ik? netting op ^ppolnt^ntii btith to ob^orv^ 
^i%c\\ t^e^ieh^r prii«t?otlnj5 a Jndgi* Utntmn ^intl to dlaictubia ^rtntr obi*0rv4t ton** m^(i 
HOHK****t looH. 



U* AOULT HIDCK TIIINKINC; ACTIVITY 
lot rodoct Ion 

H«forQ yoti Ih#jjIo tht! nJoU activity, tjlv^ tht^ t^t^iehor^* th<^ followlojj l«iform4tton 
*thoot JodH^ tliloklog: 

1« Judgo thlnklo^ Involve* looking At «p<?ctflc coo6lder4t lon« or crlti^rU «nd 
then f^oUctlng th^^ b<i^t option* lud^o thinking l« aliio cnlUH «v4luatlve 
thinking In J.P# fiiitlford'N Structoro of the Intellect wd«l. tt in unlike 
d«itf!cttvQ thlnklny wto?ra ther« t» one right crnswer, or Inventor thinking 
whuro the {joal In a Urg<e number of dlfforont ri^«p<»ntiQ»« In Judge chinking 
thero in no on^ right ^Oftw^ir, but thcsr^ U only on<j or a4yba 4 few choiceii 
which are the bo»t han^A on the considerations. 

2* ^n ndults, we uso Judge thinking every day wt>en deciding wt^^t to wear, what 
to have for Hupperi or whom to vote for. Before Mklng a dectaton on what 
to wear In the aornlng, we might consider our oood > the weather « what 
clothes are clean » or wliere we will be going. Children o<:ed help In 
underatandlng the li»portance of applying conalderatloni when asking 
declsloncs. Good decUlon-^cMklng la a valuable life tklll. W want children 
to learn to eaake choices baaed not Just on personal whl«~tbelr llkea and 
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j^.4*itl Ji^i}^*?i U f^lf iifi4 ir4t«5fuU^ ^»lshlfi4 iHis 

Tiic$ Aft (vl tv tti»tiir 

ll^loi^ idi 4n cHiixtfi** of ilici iiir^ti turn fur Ic^^tllH^ itta «4i|aii iny<iHC>H 4<:t iyt|yi 

jfir^iMp ih« ^in^eK f^^f^ii^r <ift4 I4#nilfy #4eh ll*?^ pli?tMr^4* 
3f Tall th** itf^ehefj^, '•Vouf ftf«*t ^tf^nf I4«r4ll<^t^ N tH^t tU^ <»fi4ck liwf #?4ay ti i 
tM>i<?4 tmly nil itMt *fmi<*t4«*f4ilti»i* 

l^fc-^Mi 4<iy ut cht? i*»sich^r4| **tHi^ *^nii<k im<^i »»<i<sv to A44lni er4<i«i 

«n4^k ih4C wUl bd naif iit€H»» t Um\^ iHa {^^lii^lhla ^ft^c:k$ ymi h4V© 

Cross t>iii 4fiy U-?«<^ tU^ p4ntcip4tii^^ 4f^ ml mitUiMi^. 

T«U the? p4rtlctp4fit<$« **V<Hjr l4#i C0n^l4«?r4i N iH^t ih^ nn^cV «hm«1 
e,ii%Hf\nf%h^^ fifl^r^M /* Cra4i?f mit 4ny of ih« |^fti^v§r *»n4ck§ tti4i 4r# ifQd 
c^fit ly« 

7* ti^ f^vi^sw th^ «%n4eH^ mi c^rmnt^^ off* Tht^fi^ i^y 4^ iMny 49 

four l«fi or f<?w R^inln4 lb« l#4eh^?r# Ih^l thur*? U na unt ri^ht 

4n«w«r; ihr<t# ar faur ^n^ck« mf (It nil ih^ i^j%mi4%rAti^m. TH^ fin^l 
decision C4n b4n«^4 on (^r«dn4l pref^r^ne^. AU^ yoa ifelghc n^t*! cH4i 
application of thd con9i4^r4lionfi <oul4 v^ry from pardon to p^r^ut « For 
crxdiQplis, oo« te4chitr fwy f^^l ch4t che#9ii 4n4 cr4ck#r« 4n #M|^n«ivi^ 
tfii4ck, whil*^ 4noth^r t<r4ch^r, wtio$«r *$chool r#c«tv<$ii fr## balk cb^^ii^ frmi 
tbt? ^overiutH^nt , uoald eon«i4«r it 40 fntKp«tn^iv^ i^n4ek» 

Oiiicugiiion 

PraliQ the t<34ch^r< for tU^ir i@ffort# 44 jii4g^!i$* 
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Ask the teachers to talk about the kind of thinking they used In this activity. 

Discuss how judge thinking is different from the kind of thinking they practiced 
at the detective and inventor thinking workshops. Point out that in contrast to 
detective thinking which involves putting together several pieces of information 
to arrive at a right answer and Inventor thinking which involves broadening the 
imagination and thinking of alternate possibilities, judge thinking involves 
weighing considerations and making decisions. 



III. MODEL JUDGE LESSON FOR CHILDREN 

Tell the participants, "Now that you have had a chance to practice evaluative or 
judge thinking yourselves, we ''re going to look at the materials and activities 
developed for the children." 

Have the participants turn to the third section of their General Programming 
manual, the Judge Thinking. Explain that like the other two sections, this 
section on judge thinking includes the following: 

- a brief introduction 

- a story about Julius the Judge 

- a poster of Julius 

- a list of teaching skills Important in presenting judge lessons 

- a model lesson on which the others are based 

- nine additional judge activities 

Unlike the other two sections , the judge section also includes a number of large 
posters which are used for the lessons. Also, point out the Important Teaching 
Note for the Judge Lessons, which explains the increasing difficulty and the 
varying format of the last five lessons. Probably evaluative or judge thinking 
is the most difficult of the three types of thinking emphasized In general 
programming. It is also a critical skill for children to develop if they are to 
become careful decision-makers as adults. 

Explain that, like the first two workshops, the participants will hear a story 
about the mascot character, in this case J ulius J udge , then some will 
participate in a role-play of the judge lesson while the others observe using a 
checklist of te.ich(ng skills. 

Julius Judge'^s StxjL f 

Tell the teachers that they will be using this same story to intr uce Julius 
Judge to the children in their classroom. Also included is a po t of Julius 
which they* can color and use along with the story. 

Read the story with feeling. Use the hand gestures indicated in the story and 
have the teachers use the gestures, too. 

Explain that as with detective and inventor thinking, the story and the 
characters are important to introduce the idea of judge thinking. The i^tocy 
helps the children learn about what an Inventor does. The hand gestur^y^, cue the 
children into what type of thinking is expected of them. 
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Each time the childrtia do one of these activities, the teacher should introduce 
U as a judge lesson and show the children *:he poster of Julius Judge. In this 
way, both the teacher and the children will have the same label for this kind of 
thinking. 

Role Play the Model Judge Lesson 

1. Hand out a copy of the OBSERVATION FORM THE JUDGE LESSONS to each 
participant. Point out that this same form, including some additional 
hints, is included in the General Programming manual. Tell the teachers 
again that this is the form you will use when observing their judge lesson 
in the classroom. Explain that you want the teachers to use this form when 
they watch you teach the model lesson. 

2. Ask for three volunteers to play the children. Have them come to the front 
and sit In chairs facing you. 

3. Teach the Model Judge Lesson, following the directions in the General 
Programming manual. Make sure to demonstrate all the skills on the 
Observation Form for Judge Lessons. 

Discussion 

Review the observation form again, asking the teachers to give examples for each 
of the skills listed. Discuss any improvements that might be made in teaching 
this lesson. 

Ask the teachers to put a star next to the skill which they feel will be the 
easiest for them to do. 

Ask the teachers to put a square next to the skill which they feel will be the 
hardest for them to do. 



IV. SCHEDULING OBSEKV ATION/CONSULTATION TIMES 

Explain that nach teacher needs to schedule two appointments with you. One time 
for you to come and observe them presenting a judge lesson to their class and 
another time for a conference to discuss the lesson. It is best if the 
conference can be scheduled for the same day or soon after the observation. Pass 
around the OBSERVATION/ CONSULTATION SIGN-UP SHEETS. Be sure that you have 
indicated the days and times that you are available. 

Make sure the teachers understand what you will be watching and doing — 
— They may pick \y juHge Uvsson for you to watch. 

— You will be u^, le samt^ Ooservation Form forjudge Lessons that they used 

during the wotr .'>i^, 
— At the confer:* yju and the teacher will be discussing how the lesson went 

and ways to im^^*) >• it. 

Give each teach* r a REMINDER CARD to complete and take with them. 
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V . MIAP-UP 

Review what you did in this workshop — 

---The teachers did some judge thinking themselves by weighing considerations and 
making decisions. 

— The teachers heard a story and learned the characteristic hand movement of 
Julius Judge , the mascot for judge thinking. 

— Some teachers participated in a role play of the Model Judge Lesson, while 
some observed using the Observation Form for Judge Lessons. 

— The teachers each scheduled appointments for an observation aad a consultation 
about a Judge lesson. 

Explain that this is the last workshop of general programming. The next 
workshop will focus on Talent Identification. The teachers will learn how to 
identify children with potential talents. 

Answer any questions people may have about this workshop or the next. 

Distribute the WORKSHOP EVALUATION forms. Ask the participants to complete and 
return the evaluations before they leave. 
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1. Visit each of the teachers at the time for which they signed up. Try to 
arrive about five minutes early and ask for a space in the room from which 
you will be able to sit and watch without disturbing the group. 

2. Take the following items to the observation: 

— the GENERAL PROGRAMMING manual 

—an OBSERVATION FORM FOR JUDGE LESSONS 

—an OBSERVATION/CONSULTATION EVALUATION form 

3. Wiile watching the teacher, fill out the Observation Form forjudge Lessons. 
Focus on writing down what the teacher is doing well. Add specific cooiments 
and examples. If the teacher Is having difficulty with a skill, write down 
some sugges t Ions . 

4. Remind the teacher about the consultation before you leave the classroom. 
Thank the teacher for letting you watch and say something positive about 
what you saw. 

5. At the consultation, share with the teacher your comments on the Observation 
Form for Judge Lessons. Give the teacher a copy of your observations. 

6. Remind the teacher aboout the date, place, and time of the Talent 
Identification workshop. 

7. At the end of the consultation, ask the teacher to complete and return to 
you an OBSERVATION/CONSULTATION EVAULATION form. 
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OBSERVATION FORM FOR JUDGE LESSONS 



Date: 



Teacher: 



Activity: 



Observer: 



Skills 



Observed 



Comments and/or Suggestions 



1. Gather all necessary materials 
before beginning. 



2. Set the activity up so all can 
see and hear. 



3. Present Lhe activity with 
interest and enthusiasm. 



A, Use a "buzz phrase" so the 
children know what's expected 
of them. 



5. Introduce the situation to be 
evaluated. 



6. Present considerations one 
at a time. 



7. Ask the children to explain 
their choices. 



8. Accept all explanations. 



9. Acknowledge that there may be 
more than one possible answer. 



10. Get the children directly 
involved whenever possible. 



11. Acknowledge all "judges" 
efforts. 
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Talent Identification Workshop 
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TALENT IDENTIFICATION WORKSHOP 
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OVERVIEW OF THE WORKSHOP 

I. GETTING STARTED 

It. INTRODUCTION TO THE BOHST IDENTIFICATION PROCESS 
lit. CHARACTERISTICS OF TALENTED CHILDREN 

IV. INTRODUCTION TO THE TALENT IDENTIFICATION MANUAL 

V. TALENT STAFFING 

Vt. SCHEDULING OBSERVATIONS AND TALENT STAFFINGS 
VII. WRAP-UP 



5 MINUTES 
15 MINUTES 
30 MINUTES 
15 MINUTES 
10 MINUTES 
10 MINUTES 
10 MINUTES 



SUMMARY OF MATERIALS V) BE PREPARED AND GATHERED: 

1. NINE LARGE PIECES OF PAPER AND MARKERS 

2. WERHEADS OF THE COMMON CHARACTERISTICS OF CHILDREN WITH TALENT 

3. OVERHEAD PROJECTOR AND SCREEN 

A. THE COMMON CHARACTERISTICS OF CHILDREN WITH TALENT HANDOUTS 

5. TALENT IDENTIFICATION MANUALS 

6. SIGN-UP SHEET FOR OBSERVATIONS 

7. REMINDER CARDS 

8. WORKSHOP EVALUATION FORMS 
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TALENT IDENTIFICATION WORKSHOP 
INSTRUCTIONS TO THE BOHST TRAINER 

Before the Uorkshop 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of this workshop is to explain the BOHST process of identifying 
children with potential talents* The workshop is designed both to aid teachers 
in understanding what is meant by talent identification and to instruct teachers 
in using the identification checklists* 

GETTING READY 

Your Job in leading this workshop includes the following: 
I* Reading through these instructions at least twice « 
2. Preparing the following MATERIALS: 
For the getting started section : 

- None 

For the introduction to the BOHST identification process : 

- None 

For the characteristics of talented children section : 

- Nine large pieces of paper and markers — write the nane of one talent area 
of the top of each piece of paper* 

- Enough copies for everyone of the the handout, Common Characteristics of 
Children with Talent 

- Overheads of the Common Characteristics of Children with Talent 

For the introduction to the Talent Identification Manual : 

A copy of the Talent Identification Manual for each teacher 
For the talent staffing explanation j 

- None 

For scheduling observation and staffing times : 

" Copy of the Observation/Consultation Sign-*Up Sheet indicating available 
dates and times* 

Reminder Cards for the participants* 
For wrap up section : 

- A workshop evaluation form for each participant* 
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1. GETTING STARTED 

Tell the participants what the workshop will be about — how to figure out which 
children ^eero to have potential talents. 

Explain that the workshop will have four major parts: 

I« A discussion of the BOHST talent Identification process. 

2. A small s>^oup activity to help the participants examine the behavior of 
children with potential talents in their own classrooms* 

3. An explanation of the BOHST talent identification instruments. 

4. An explanation of the talent staffing. 



II. INTRODUCTION TO THE BOHST IDENTIFICATION PROCESS 

The goal of this section is to give the teachers some basic information about 
the BOHST identification process and to encourage them to examine whatever 
preset Ideas they have about which children in their classrooms are talented. 
Ideally this portion of the workshop should Include discussion that allows the 
teachers to share information and ask questions. 

Here is a list of Information to be shared: 

1. The purpose of the BOHST Identification process Is to pick out the children 
who demonstrate talent or potential in one or more ari^as. need to be 
careful in BOHST to not mislead parents, school officials, or ourselves 
about the identified chlldren'^s abilities. It is difficult to determine 
glftedness or talent at any age, but especially at the preschool level 
before children may have had the experience necessary to develop talents. 
There is no way that we can truly predict which children will grow up to be 
among the 3-5% of gifted adults In our population. However ^ by ''casting a 
wide net" and carefully selecting 10-20Z of the children who show potential 
talent, we can insure that those chlldren^'s strengths are developed during 
their critical early years. 

2. Briefly discuss the fact that all teachers find some children more 
interesting and challenging than other children. Every teacher has some 
children in the classroom whom she really has to work at liking - who bother 
her for ^r^me reason and who try her patience. When identifying children for 
BOHST, it in Important to look at all children equally - the ones who are 
easy to teach and the ones who are hard to take. It is also Important to 
remember that some children don'^t necessarily stand out - they are easy to 
forget. 

Encourage a short group discussion of the variety of children in a classroom 
and how talent may be present in any type child. 

3. Tell the toachers that in BOHST they will be trying to find children who 
have potential talents in one of the following areas: 
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INTKULKCTUAU TALKNT—whlch Includes the ability to learn quickly, to think 

critically, and to solve problems 

CREATIVE TALENT— which Includes thinking of new and original ideas and 
creating original projects 

LEADERSHIP TALENT— which Includes being able to direct others and to conaand 

attention 

VISUAL AND PERFORMING ARTS TALENT— which Includes both MUSIC and ART 

ACADEMIC TALENT — which Includes the three subject areas, READING. SCIENCE, 
and MATH 

PSVCHOMOTOR TALENT— which Includes motor abilities that might enable a 

person to succeed In sports or dance 

4. Explain that the BOHST Identification process Is based on Input froo the 

people who know the child best— the child's parents and the child's teacher. 
The three parts of the Identification process Include a teacher checklist, a 
parent checklist, and a talent staffing meeting. Both of the checklists 
contain a set of four abilities or behaviors characteristic of each talent 
area. The teacher rates each child In his rr her classrooo on the Iteas 
listed. In addition, the parents fill out a checklist for their own child. 
The ratings from both of those checklists are sunoarleed and used In making 
a final determination of which children are Identified. This final decision 
Is made In a group meeting, called the Talent Staffing, which includes the 
teacher, aide, BOHST trainer, any appropriate ancillary staff, and possibly 
the child's parents. 



III. CHARACTERISTICS OK TALENTED CHILDREN 

The purpose of this next section is to help teachers tune into observations they 
have made about children with talent and behaviors characteristic of children 
with talent. 

Explain that you want them to reflect on what they have noted both this year and 
In their previous years of teaching that might suggest to them that a child in 
their classroom has a potential talent. 

Divide the participants into small groups of two to four persons. 

Distribute the nine large pieces of paper and markers - one for each talent area 
- among the groups so that each group has at least one talent area to 
brainstorm. Tell each group to choose a person to record their ideas on the 
paper. Give each group enough time to brainstorm and list all the 
characteristics they can think of which indicate talent In that area. 

Review the characteristics of children talented In each of the nine «. -oas by 
comparing the group's list to the C7VERHEAD OF COMMON CHARACTERISTICS for that 
area. Discuss each talent area. Be sure to note no child will display all the 
characteristics* listed, however, a talented child will probably display several 
of them. 

Distribute copies of the handout COMMON CHARACTERISTICS OF CHILDREN WITH TALENT, 
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IV • INTKJDUCTIUN TO TKE TALENT lOEffTIFICATlON MANUAL 

niutrlbutc n TALENT lD€NTtFICATlON oanual to each teacher* Give the teachers a 
chuncc to look through It. Explain that the oanual contains saaple copies of 
all the laaterlaLs needed to coaplete the BOHST IdcntlfLcatlon process. 
Additional copies will need to be reproduced as needed. Each of the three 
sections of the manual described below Include a sample form and Instructions 
for completing the form. The fourth section describes the Talent Staffing 
procedure ^nd is discussed in the next part of this workshop. 

Teacher Checklist 

Have the participants turn to the first section of the manual which includes the 
Teacher Checkll^it and instructions. Explain that this checklist and a similar 
one coxipleted by the parents are the two instruments used to identify the 
children. For each talent area on the checklist » there are four items which 
describe behaviors or characteristics of a child with talent in that area. Every 
child In their class should bo rated using the code in the upper right hand 
corner. A more complete description of the ralngs is included on the front page 
of instructions* After rating each child In talent area, the teacher needs to 
subtotal the ratings for each child. Note that the children's names should be 
rticurded on the for«i from youngest to oldest in order to help the teachers keep 
In mind age-developmental differences. Address any questions the participants 
may have ^bout completing tli^ checklist. 

Parent Checklist 

Now have the participants turn to the second section of the manual which 
Includes a sample Parent Checklist with instructions « a sample letter to the 
parents t and instructions to the teacher on what to do with the Parent 
Checklists. Each parent needs to complete n checklist on their child. The 
Items on the Parent Checklist are identical to those on the Teacher Checklist » 
however, this checklist Is designed for rating only one child rather than a 
numb^^r of children as on the Teacher Checklist. Another difference Is that each 
group of four items Is not Ubeled by talent area in order to lessen the 
parents' bias toward a certain talent. Once the parent has completed and 
returned the checklist, the teacher will need to figure the subtotal for each 
talent area. Address any quenttons the participants may have about this 
checklist. 

T alent Identification Summary 

The Subtotals from both the Teacher and Parent Checklists need to be recorded on 
the Talent Identification Summary. Have the participants turn to the third 
section of the manual which Includes a sample Talent Identification Summary form 
and the instructions for cotapletlng it. Explain that the teachers need to record 
the subtotals of each talent area from both the Teacher Checklist and the Parent 
Checklist across from each child^s name. These subtotals are then added and 
compared to the cut-off score of 24t If the teacher is unable to obtain parent 
checklist scores, then score of 12 should be used ats the cut off. Any talent 
area in which a child scores at or above the q\ -off should be recorded in the 
space provided under "Potential Talent Area(s)." The children who have one or 
more area recorded are the ones who should be discussed in the last step in the 
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idenctf tc4tton proce««» the TAlont Scoffing* 



V* TALENT STAFFING 

U EKpUln that the parpo«e of the Talent Staffing to review and ftnaltxe 
the IdentlftcAtton of the potentially gifted or talented children^ Aak the 
teachers to turn to the la^it section In the Talent Identification oanuala* 

2. Bring to the participants^ attention that the following people should be 
Included In the staffing: > 

ClassrootB teacher 

- Assistant or Aide 

- 80HST trainer 
Ancillary staff loenbers 
Parents p If possible 

1^ Kxplaln that prior to the oeetlng the following should done: 

- The Parent and Teacher Checklist need to be completed and the scores 
recorded on the Talent Identification Suiraary* 

^ Each tea» inef^ber should receive a copy of the Talent Identification 
Sumary tu review before the neetlng^ 

- The ROHST trainer fihould observe any children who will be discussed, 
especially "borderline" children, In order to note any characteristics 
Indicative of talent. 

Review the section titled Milch Chlldn»n Are Eligible? Eaphas:ze the 
following paints: 

- Though there ar*i exceptions p a child should score equal to or above the 
cut-off in one or roore talent areas to be considered at the Talent 
Staffing. 

if a child passes the cut-'Off In several areas, only the top one or two 
talent areais need to reviewed. 

- The HOMST philosophy believes that It is better to cast a "wide net" and 
to over-identify children rather than to risk neglecting a chlld'^s 
potential. 

5* Review the criteria or guidelines listed as the basii$ for selecting those 
children identified as having potential talent. »e realistic In waking 
these selections. The alia should be to select the tup 10-20X of the 
children* Once the final determination is riade the identified children ^nd 
their talent area(a) should be noted on the Talent Identification Summary 
form. 

Give the teachers an opportunity tu ask questions. 



VI. SCHKDULIKC OBSERVATIONS AND TALENT STAFFINCS 

Unlike your first three observations which focused on the teacher, the purpone 
of this observation will be for you to become oore faolllar with the chlldrM 
who scored at or above the cut'-off on the Talent Identification Suemary. 
Obvloucily, the observation needs to take place after the teacher and parent have 
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eospUc^d their checklUts and ih« rating* hav« been T^c9t464 on ihe TaUnc 
ldisnciric4tto(i Suaaary. 

Pass arouad thu OI>«ervacton/CoQiult«Clon Sign-up Sheet, on which you've 
indlC9C«d the d4y« 4od tloe* you are available. Henlnd the ceacher« to allow 
cheasftlvea a rvasonable length of ttoe to eo«iplete the Teacher Ctwcklist, to 
distribute and «core the Parent Checklist, afki to co«plet« the Talent 
Identification Suanary before schedutlog your obtervatlon. Alio re«lnd the 
teaeher«t that you vlll need a copy of the auimury before the obtiervatlon. 

Clve each teacher a Realoder Card to coaplete and taVe with thea. 

Be «ur« to explain that the teachers will aUo need to arrange for a Taloot 
Staffing, netting up the ttoe and notifying all the people who will be Involved. 
Take the tl»e to discuss any potential probleiss or logistical cons tde rat tons 
involved In scheduling this raeetlng. Assist the teachers In whatever you can. 



Vll. VRAP-<lt» 

Review what «rfas covered In thU workitttop: 

- The teachers learned about the BOtiST Identf f Icstlon pcocess as a whole, 

- They broke Into **«all groups and braln«tor»ed a list of chsracterlsttct* 
Indicating talent or special abllltle«> In each of nine talent areas. Their 
lists wore coapared to WHST overheads on comRon ehsracterlstlcs of children 
with talent. Copies of this handout, Coiaman Characteristics of Children with 
Talent, were distributed. 

- Each te4cher received a copy of the Talent Identification oanual. Tt»e Teacher 
Checkll«*t, Parent Checklist, and Talent identification Sumary were all 
reviewed. 

- The purpose 4nd general procedure of the Talent Staffing were explained. 

- The teachers twde appointments for tUe E0115T trainer t*i observe targeted 
clijlldreo in their cUa,i»roo(n$. Arrangements were discussed f^^r organlxiog the 
T*lent Staffings. 

i^emilnd the te4<hers «f w«tat tt»ey need to 4o In the ne*t few weksi 

Complete the Teacher Checklist. 

- Olfftrlbute the Parent Checklist, thea collect aad score tljen, 

- Complete the Talent Identlf testlon Suiwwry. 

- Schedule a ela^srooa ob«erv4tlon with the »OHST trainer. 

- Make arrangeaents for the Talent StAfflng. 

Distribute the ttJRKSHOP e/AUUATlciN for«8. Ask the partlclp«nc«i to conplete snJ 
return the evaluations before they leave* 
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Aftor tlio Talent IflantlCtcut; Lou Wbrkahop 



li Arrange to got a copy of the completod Talenn Identification Summary from 
the tciQclmr before your obsorvationi 

2i Obeorvo the children Indicated on the Talent Idci t If 1 catir n Summary form at 
the time for which the teacher aignod upi Try to ask tho .ea^her before 
hand if (here are any "borderline" childrrn that he/flho . aid like you to 
focus on* 

3i Miile watcliLng, take note of any character Lidcs ur ' -havior^ demonatrated 
by the children which may indicate talenti 

4. Attend the Talent Staffing at the time for hich it iS scheduled. Hring 
with you your notes from the observations > a copy of the Common 
Characterirttlcfl handout , and the list of criteria to be considered fron the 
workshop. Be sure to review nhe Talent Identification Summary beforehtnd, 
taking note of any difficulties you may foresee- 

5. Remind the teacher about the date> time > nnd i. ice of the next workuhop on 
Talent Programming. At this workshop you will discussing how bust to 
nurture the talents of the children you have jsu 1 ie»itif led. 
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Talent Identification Workshop 

Overheads and Handouts 

•Overheads of Common Characteristics 
off Children withTaient (9) 

• Handouts off Common Characteristics 
off Children with Talent (101 
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COMMON ClIAirv/rERISTICS OF CHILDREN 
WITH 

INTELLECTUAL TALENT 



1. Learns easily and readily 

2. Excellent memory 

3. Works well independently 

4. Ability of abstraction and 
generalization early 

5. Displays intellectual curio'? 

6. Wide range of Interests 

7. Large vocabulary 

8. Skilled problem solver 

9. Creative and Imaginative 
10. Alerc and observant 
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COMMON CHARACTERISTICS OF CHILDIUJN 
WITH 
CRKATIVE TAIJJNT 

1. Iligh Colernnco for cliaoa and omblgulty 

2. Long atcen, ion upan 

3. Enjoyt^ humor 

4. High degree o!* energy 

5. Make.f; productive use o£ silence and 
hesitation 

6. Both conforming or nonconforming 

7 . Self-confident 

Enjoys examining things and uses the 
experimental approach to learning 

9 Great use of fantasy 

10. Divergent thinker 
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COWION CIlAHACTKRISTlCn 0) 
WITH 

LEADCI«3IIIP TALRNT 



1. Intornctfl onnlly with othor children 
nud rdulCB 

2. Othur children Join actlvltiea thnt 
the child ia ongagod in 

3* Solf-confidont around otliorn 

4* Often cntablishcs the mood o£ a 

5, Generally dirccta the othor children 
he/she play with 

6» Chile is used as a resource by 
other children 

7. Sensitive to the feelinga and 
needs of others 

8. Directs others effectively 

9. ^hows others how to improve an activity 

10 • Genorates many ideas and offers 
solutions to problems 
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COMMON CUAHACTEIUSTICS OF CMTLDHKN 
WITH 
ART TALENT 

1. Strong InteroQt in flnytlvlnB vlBunl 

2. Remembers datalla ot what he/ehQ 
hno seen 

3. Speni'i a groat deal of tim ' 
doing art work 

Finds great antiaf action in 
art work 

5. Advanced tochnicr.l skill ir ri^c 
production 

6. Develn^ iirustinl waya to Uht 
fami: t I iv materials 

7. Prod >cf ur voik t^tiperior in 
desi£, Hid cumpofxition 

8. Adds details to drawings, paintings, 
or sculptures 

9. Has a distinctive artistic style 
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COMMON CIIAHACTERISTICS OF CIIILDHKH 

wmi 

MUSIC TALENT 



2. fUniMltivo to tho mood or clmr^ccor 

3. Ropcatfi phort, rhythmic pottorna 
with cnsc 

A. SinB'- ^^'"^ 

5. Can easily Identify short 
rhythm pnttcrnia 

(. Cnn idenrU'y fnmii nonga 

7. Can slna on p^tch 

8. Can Identify high and low note** 

9. Identifies two nhut melodies 
as same or different 
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COMMON CIIAIt^NCTUIirSTlCH OF CHIIJ)UEN 

WITH 

HKADING TALtlNr 



1, Intewotod Jn hooks 

2p Long flt tendon «pnn tor r^rt^ln^; 
actlvlt loa 

vocnbulnry 
A. Lonp, ocntuncQH and/or advanc^t^d 

5, Rariily makoo auditory 
dlacrlminationo 

6, Adept at mnklnp, visual 
discriminations 

7, Interest in readluR 

8, luteroat In printing letters 
or words 

9, Able to rend aomo words 

10. Except ionrtl memory 

11. Advanced understanding of what 
has been read to him/her 
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COmON CUAIlACTGiaSTrCS OF CIIILDfU'N 

wrni 

MATH TMKm 



1. Strong Incereat In mnth-rculatod 

2. Long Attanclon span for math 
nctlvitica 

3» Advanced understanding oC 
mn thomatical rolatlonfihipis 

A» Underatands and oanlly remmbers 
mathematical symholn 

5* Nanlpulaten nimbors ennlly 

6. Advanced understanding of concepts 
such aa time or money 

7. Generalizes math concepts to 
actlvltion and projecta 
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COmtON ClIARACTEKIfinCfJ OF CHlLDnEN 
WITII 

TAUENt IN fiClRJCK 



I. Qtiaficlonlng mind 

Strong doatro to dxploro ^nd 

3. Active intortnir In gclencr* 
flccivitles 

4. Manes to find vorify ^nnwctrH 
firsthand 

5. UndcrscandlHR of ^hatracc 

6. Advanced skill in cleuaiCylng 

7. Mvancod undcracnnding of 
causc/offect relatlonnhipu 

8. General Isca dci^ionatrated prlnclpl 
easily 
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Cimm CHAlWCTERlfinCS OF ailUDREN 
WITH 

PSVaiOMOTORIC TAlr.J^r 



1. Advnnc&tl Rrofifi motor MklU» 

2. Particlpiitaa a^gerly in ^etlv 

3. ItiCtirortC In Cine motor 
activities 

coordinintlon 
5* W of novi^mentfl 

6, Exceptional balnnce 

7, Very ^gile 

8, Strong 

9, U«C5S basic tnator nkiUfj anu 
combinations oi motor f^klll& 
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mmofi Qmmmtknm of cmp.drkn with iNTKiiLRcruAu mMHt 



I. Till? €hUfl ^^>iUy r^.^%\ily, r«qvar^i^ drill to le^rn 

iH^n qfehor €h4l4ren AfM^ <>ffc^n ^^pct^s fco i^«rn things withoHC b^ing 
taught. Tti§ <5hU(l will {itohAbJy l§§rfl to r§«<J mriy aga (tl^rtii, 

four, or flv§ yenrs oltl)» Som^^ iihllilren i§^eh th«»«^lv§§ Hqw ta re^iJ 
mrpfim thtlr par^nt« by m^dtng , blUlmiirdfl, §te. Others 

ttlujw ftlgne of rti^dtng rii«dlrt^fii* «t i^n eurly tnjt wuftt be t^tigbt reading 
^klU^ by tiom<^on§ 

Tb^ ^hild dlftpl^iyiNi iin ^xc?^U§ftt tf^imoryi Pur^jni^ oft*?o natter tblti 
cb«>ract0rl«ttc «nd mention Itt 

Vbe child work« well tnd§pend<sntly • Sbd/b§ wlU withdraw fr^m surrounding 
cuwpany in order to beeowa itbaorb^^d to ^eitvtty of lnttir<?i*t» 

Tb« child dt^pUy^ th© Ability of «b»tr««tl*iu «nd gan^r^liittttlon ^arlyt 
For eKampl««, th^ child may Ni abl« to add two or tbr^a to a number 
mentally* Tb^ ehtld ffi^y Mmw an undarstaniling of fielannc)' eoncc»j»i«4 
(^Vflipor<itlon» ^fAvity, etc.) or may quickly ynd^rtttiind morale to fnhUn «nd 
titorii^iit 

^* The child dliipUy^ tnti^l l^ctual cutloaity* Sbe/bd in eng&r to lourn itud 
probably advanced lo one or moro academic «ro4« (reading » math, acienco)* 
The child la akllled at asking quowttona ««d goea beyond '•Wiat" queatlona 
to ''Wiy" and ^•How.** She/he liatena to th^ anawitra attentively and often 
inatigatt^a further dia<^uaaion or Inveatigatlon* 

6. The child dlsplaya n wide range of Intereai^i* Hlb/her curloaity U eaaily 
aroused* The child b^comea oqually absorbed in many different taaks* 

7. The child haa a Urgo vocabulary and la advanced in language akilla and 
oral cxpreaaion. At the preschool level, the child «i«ama to enjoy talking 
and may monopolize converaatlona, She/he m^y uae many polysyllabic vorda 
(not neceaaarlly accurately)* 

8* The child ta a skilled probleo*»8olver. She/he may enjoy thinking of 
aolutlone to situational problems, auch aa: How can forgetful Harry 
retn- In r to ptit his ahoea on In the morning? Even at a very young ai/^ the 
child m^y enoy finding anauera to nclence or math problema* 

9* The child Is creative and imaginative. Creativity and Intelligence do not 
neceaaarlly go luind-*ln-*hand , but high Intelligence la definitely an aaaet 
towarda creative ability and expreaalon* With aome encouragement » meat 
Intelligent children C4n l«»4tu be extremely creative* 

10« The child la alert and obiitirvant. She/he la very al^rt to eventa around 
him/her and n^tlcea details thot othera mlaa* She/he la aware of thlnga 
that othera hla/her age are not. The child may ahow Intereat In newa 
eventa, or be a keen obi»utver oi othera' feelinga and mooda. 
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the following ts » Unt: wf tM^rflicttsrutltss which my imlicate ih«i <* d*U«l 
N t^nrntng Ih a KreMtive way «r ext>r**»8ln« eMCBptlonsI cr^Ailvliy* 

It The ehlltl Ms «i high t»»lor§«*;«? tor chaof? <ind «Bihlgult> 'n « ultijailQn 

vhJch Is hot. highly scriictnrtsd i she/he does not panici s /hp mkt>n her/hiB 
own r»ile(*. I'or t««e4f»ce, If « ttaeher pri>>ienc§d sowi . - «t/M«fi with 
«ml equipment for planting hut gave no .llreetlons, uit creative ehlM 

wmild m^mHm the task Independently «nil peth«pfi <Jireet ©ther«, 

2. The ehlld twa 4 long attention epan when ehe/he learns ereatlvely. She/he 
in mt ©aatly tJlatractcd fro«the tatjH at hand, andahe/he laay eontalnue 
wtththe activity after the 8chedijl§d time to quit. 

1. The creative child enjoya hui»or. At the presehaol level «he/he my produce 
Ideas which seem wild or very ailly to adults, 

4. The creative child haa a high degr<io of <«nerj{y. Sha/he uaes her/hie etui 
body in a taak. For exaople, a K<jachof»ler may prefer to ataod when 
producing an art piece, or tthe/h& nay u«e many geaturea when telUng a 
8toi;.¥. This total hody involverti^nt rijflt^eta the txelttsitent the chlM i« 
during the aet of (ereaclooi 

5. The child makes productive use of alienee and healtatlon. She/hp my mtitr. 
to i>9 daydreaming at tiowa or she/he aay be alower th*tu othera to ae » 
queattona* 

6. She/ho la both conforming or noneonforsnlng , depending on which see* *, nrtst 
effective tow/irda expreaaing creativity. Thla can be annoying to a 
teacher, who ruiy label the child a rebel. 

7. The creative child la aelf-conf Ident. She/he enjoys evaluating her/hla 
work Independently and doee not rely on othera to Judge the goodnesa, 
badneas, rightneaa, or wroogoeaa of aowe thing or situation. 

8. She/he *?iiJo>» exaeilnlog thinge, and ahe/he llkca to uao the experimental 
approach t*' learning. Preachoolera in general enjoy this type of learning. 
They like fo touch, anell, and taste things. They prefer to nanlpulate 
objects of interest whenever poasthle. This Is another trait which nay be 
Inconvenient or annoying to adults at tinea. 

9. The creative child makes great use of fantasy. She/he enjoys rolo playing, 

t"lUng atotlee, mklng up songs and drawing ulnusual pictures. The ''hlld 
seenui less bound by reality, and ahe/fee Is willing to change it to wuit 
her/his o«n needs when telling stories or describing objects or events. 

10. The creative child is a very divergent thinker. 

a. She/he Is flexible; she/he can shift from one approach to another. 
For exaaple. If the child la unable to push • scooter skillfully, 
she/he may use the scooter as aoifte other kind of toy, such as an 
imaginary sachlne or anlaal. 

b. The divergent thinker displays fluency. When presented with a 
problea, she/he producer many ideas. 

c. The divergent thinker produces orlgln&l or unusual answers. At the 
preschool level , these Ideas n^y be silly ones. 

O . d. The dlvereent thinker elaborates. She/he adds aany details co 
ERsj^C descriptions of things or dra^g(«« 



witU 4 v#f|oiy <ff ;*et)pii?t The phtifj H«s jTMsrteretj twei*- tjoirjai sisiijis 

(tnd M«e« thtiw i»» »;*>*»(i»rrtilvt*ly with t)«hi*ffl(, t4V*<4 mtt!** tl^riit^ 

♦twrlHf? Mrwwp 4PttvU([«s fey ringing, f»t^f rnr»»l«g }« leUlti^ j^uk^^, 

Itltt/her oi^lninn ifr«6ly* 

4, The ehtld ofi«n @atai>ttsh#ii the mad of a «rmip. For «>M4t;tpl#, He/ah«» 
gen^fAto <:ontAgiouQ enthuel^sini over » t«»U4Jng project «flil have half the 
class U"8y waking cafdbo^N itirpUnas. On ttthcr hand, the chlid may 
Jtifhience « grmip *>f fhiiafcn te» fafuss m^nk or set wilil diirlng a daoftng 
aeHvlty» 

5. The child generally dir@etH the otfier children Hi»/«h«? pUya with, Mt/she 
urganixea others ofteet lvt»ty , flfi4 they ottually ts^p^nA ta hl»/hi»r «»rd<?r» 
wtlUngly, For ©Mawple , tw»/«he way t«>U Mher child «n whleh d«»lli thty 
can play witl , aay ci^plaln the ruli*« of a ga»§, or 4«ijrlnii an art aetNtty 
way mnitof the use ef a tlaltsd nM»b«r of flclimori. 

Other children ofttin usw th*» child as a resourct* hy looking tc» hi»/her for 
Buggeftttona, Ideas, or asatatanee. During dr^-4*i-Mp aettvUlea «th§f 
children isiay copy hta/her eoftti««», » If tMs/ih« dreasea up JUe a 
(Aonater, «o do they* Anrtth«i child aay ask hlw/her to held the cwp while 
that child poura froa a pitcher. During free play, others «ay lo«* to the 
child to aee wt»at the "poll cee^an'* »houl»i do next. 

7. The child la nanslttve to the fe<»llng8 and needs of others. He/ahe »ay 
confort a crying child and try to console hlni/her. He/ahe mf Invite a 
child who Iwa been excluded to Join the group. The child uaudily Uatena 
to othera when they addreaa him/her, and he/,hc» paya attention to the 
apoaker during group dlacuaslona. 

a. The child dlracta othet«» f^ffectlvely towarda goals and uses the talent* of 
each Individual to accowpliah the goal. For enanple, If the child decide* 
to put on a skit, he/ahe rty direct the ewre outapoken children to ho 
perfornera *id have the ah. children arrange the propa. 

9. The child often ahowa othera l»ow to laprove an activity. For Instance, If 
aeveral children are building Iwrae corrala, he/ahe way direct ihm to laake 
one Urge corral covering half the claaatroon floor. 

10. The child genoratfe^ nany ideas and offers solutions to probleaa. For 
exasple, If the teacher asks the children to suggest field trip 
possibilities, the child nay suggest three or four ideas. Or If several 
children are fighting over a toy, the child awiy suggest a way to ihara the 
object. 
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COMMON C1IARACTKKI8TIC8 OF CIllLDRKN WITH ART TALRNT 



The foliowlng is a lUt of charaeterlotico which imiy Indictlto that a child 
hau art talontt 

1. Tho child ehowo a atrong Intoroat in anything vloual. 8ho/ho miy exproaa 
approclatlon of bonuty In nature, notice dotalla that othoii mlaa, or 
examine objects in g^naral vory carafuUy. The child may also show 
Intoroet In the art work of othor pooplo , both pooro and profoaBlonal 
artlatOa 

2. The child romombora in dotail what aho/ho haa aocn. Tho child may doacribo 
dotalla sho/ho haa noticed to othora; or aho/ho may ropresont choao dotaila 
In art works 

3. The child aponds a groat deal of time drawing, painting, making collagoa , 

Bculptlng, and building. Wicn given a choice, ahc/he often chooaoa an art 
activity. 

A. The child works seriously on art projects and seems to find groat 
satisfaction In art work. She/he may be very verbal while working, 
describing his/her creation for anyone who cares to listen; or she/he may 
become deeply absorbed in an art activity, concentrating all his/her 
attention on a particular project. 

5. The child has advanced technical skill in art production. She/he diaplays 
ability when using net tools, such as paintbrushes, pencils, scissors, and 
pasting materials. She/he may also work proficiently with clay, playdough, 
and building materials (blocks, boxes, etc.). 

6. The child develops unusual ways to use familiar art materials. She/he may 
paint a picture using glue or use both clay and wood scraps to make a 
sculpture. She/he may use unusual objects as art materials. For example » 
she/he may use clock gears in a collage or paint a picture on a large piece 
of bark or a rock. 

7. The child produces art work which is superior in design and composition 
(balance, space, unity, and color). For example, his/her drawings and 
sculptures may look well-balanced. If there is an obvious detail at the 
top of a picture, she/he may add a counter detail at the bottom so that the 
art piece doesn't look top-heavy or one-sided. The child may use space 
well by using the entire page in a painting or arranging a drawing so that 
empty spaces add to the effect. She/he may create art work that has unity, 
so that separate details have some relation to each other. The child may 
produce paintings which have bold or unusual colors or unusual combinations 
of color. 

8. The child adds details to drawings, paintings, or sculptures. Rather than 
draw a simple house, she/he may add the mailbox, curtains on windows, a 
porch, individual bricks, and the surrounding landscape; or she/he may poke 
tiny holes all over a clay monster's body. The child also add intricate 
details to a design or pattern. 

9. The child has developed a distinctive artistic style; other people can 
recognize which products are his/hers. 
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COMMON CHARACTKRISTIGS OF CtllLIJIUiN WITH MUHIC TALKNT 



The following Is a lUt of ehflMcCerldtlcs which IndicflCo that a child 
inufilcnl t»lont« 

1. The child whowfl «n ummually high Intorotit in fpuolc. Ilo/she oft«n chooBOfl 
inuolc actlvltlQB whan given n choice. Thcuo Jncludo llntenlng to rocorde > 
playing Inotrumonta, dancing, and singings During group ma^eing eime, the 
child my flpontanoouoly ouggeot that the clae^ sing, or he/she may 
volunteer r,o alng solo or play an Instrument for the group. He/she may 
often maku up original tunes or original words to familiar tunes. 

2. The child Is aonsltlvo to the mood or character of music. Ho/she may 
perform a lively dance when ho/she hoars a polka and sit quietly, swaying 
to the rhythm of a slov orcho»itratlon. The child may comment on the mood 
of a particular music selection: "The roan In the song Is so silly I" "That 
music makes my doll go to slooi." "That's funny music I" 

3. The child can repeat short, rhythmic patterns with ease. The child may 
also make up a pattern hlmoolf /herself and then repeat it several times. 
It is easier for a preschooler to copy clopplng patterns thon pnttorns 
played on a rhythm instrument. Some possible rhythm patterns are: 

clap, pause, clap, pause, clap, pause 

clap, clap-clap, clap, clap-clap, clap, clap-clap 

clap-clap, pause, clap-clap, pause. 

4* The child can sing in tunc or very nearly in tune. The tuneful singing 
range of most three-year-olds is between and G'. For four and 
five-year-olds the normal singing range becomes lower, becween C and F'. 
Have the child sing a song within the C to A' range such as "London Bridge 
Is Falling Down." If he/she can sing in tune from middle C to A', he/she 
is singing very tunefully. 

5. The child can easily identify two short rhythm patterns as the same or 
different. (For example, if you clap the following two rhythms, she/he 
identifies them as different: 

clap, pause, clap, pause, clap 

and: clap, clap, pause, clap, clap, pause. 

If you clap the following rhythm twice, he/she recognizes that they are the 
same: clap-clap, pause, clap-clap, pause, clap-clap.) 

6. The child can identify some familiar songs from the rhythm alone. (This is 
very difficult for preschoolers to do. The child may only recognize the 
rhythms of very familiar tunes and tunes with very unique rhythm patterns 
such as "Jingle Bells.") 

7. The child can sing on the same pitch as a model. The child will only be 
able to do this within his/her natural singing range (see Number 4). 

8. The child can identify the higher or lower of two notes. 

9. The child identifies two short melodies as the same or different. 
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COMMON aiARAGTIlKISTICS OP CIIILDRBN WITH MATH TALENT 



1. The child Hhow§ a sfonH Intoreflt In mach-relflted aetlvltles Hueh m 
countln«, welghlnB, maflfuirlng, or aolvlng arithmetic probleitiB. For 
oxfltnple, he/flha may voluntdor to computa the number of carrot sticks n§eded 
Cor snack or the child may enjoy meaaurlng Ingrodlenta for cookie batter or 
playdough. 

2. The child han n long attontlon epan for r.iath activltiefl. lie/aha may become 
abaorbod in a claaaroom math game or apend an unuaually long time weighing 
objects , matching numbers at.d numoralfl , or using a ruler. 

3. The child ahows advoncod understanding gf mathematical rolatlonahlpn. For 
example > ho/aha may comprehend nhe concept of "set" and "one-to-one 
correspondence" quickly or may show a clear undetstanding of relatlonohlpa 
between numbers by adding and subtracting. 

A. The child undoratandn and eaally romomborfl mathematical aymbola. Theao 
aymbolfl Includu numorola, operation aigno (+ , - , x , -) and rolntlonohlp 
symbols , ), 

5. The child manipulates numbers easily. Ho/ane may perform mental or written 
addition and aubtrnction prubleras , count by two's or three's, or he/she may 
be able to add and subtract coin values In a play store situation. 

6. The child shows un Interest in or has advanced understanding of concepts 
such as time (calendars and clocks) or money (coin values, making change). 

7. The child often genorallj-.os math concepts to activities and projects other 

than moth. For example, he/sho may equally divide a cookie to share with 
someone else , read the clock to tell when It's time to go outdoors , or 
Independently compute how many days are left until a special *>vent. 
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COMMON aiAKAGTKHlBTieS 01' CHll.ORIJN mW TALKNT IN SCIRNCK 



The child with a high potential for scientific tnlent deirtonstratee nwny of 
th() following char/ictarlatlcH. 

1. 8he/he ahowa evidence of a queatlonlng mind by frequently aaklng about the 
nature and function of thlnga , e.g., "Wiat makea a car move? W»y are the 
hlrds flying nil together? Wierp dooa the water In the drain got" 

2. She/he exhibits a strong dealre to explore and aearch. The child examlnea 
objactfl carefully and beco-nea engroaaed while examining things. 

1. She/he takoa an active Interest In science activities and Is self-directed 
during the activities. These activities may include nature studies, care 
of pots, simple experiments, examination or operation of machinery, and 
Mxploratlon with science tools (magnifying glasses, roagnots, pulley, 
scales , etc. ). 

4. Sho/he wants to find or verify answers firsthand. The child my 
disassemble toys or machinery to sqq how they operate or to oxamlno the 
parts. Sho/he may repeat oxporimonts performed by others or 

himself /horsclf to verify results. 

5. She/he shows an understanding of abstract concepts, such as evaporation, 
basic electricity, gravity, metamorphosis, etc. 

6. Sho/'io shows udvancod skill in classifying. The child notices functional 
similarities and difforcncoH betwoon objects, as well as dlfforoncos In 
color, shape, patterns, or rhythms. 

7. Sho/ho shows advanced understanding of cause/effect relationships. For 

example, "The plants that we picked died, because there were no roots on 
them." 

8. She/he generalizes demonstrated principles easily. For example, the child 
may moko a muslcol instrument using a stretched rubber band oftor she/he is 
shown how vibrating strings on a guitar create sound. 
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COMMON aiAKACTKRlHTICB OF CIIILDRKN WTII RBADIW6 TALRNT 



The foUowlng i« n lint of chuMeEerlntlcft whlcih Imllc^t^ th^t & child my 
be Mady for reading iiiatruetlon. The preeehool child talented In the area of 
reading la likely ta enhlblc moat (but not neecjaaarlly all) of theae 
charac^cerlatlcat 



It The child la Infcereafced In books and often aelects booka aa an acttvlty, 
He/ahe may deraonfttrate thla Intereat In a number of waya depend^n^^ on 
hla/her ablUttefl. The child may almply look at the plcturea In booka or 
may make up narratlon«i aa he/ahe looka at the plcturea. The child may aak 
aomeone to read to him/her, and eventually he/ahe may recite the worda to a 
familiar atory from memory. The child may even read almple worda or entire 
bookft Independently, 

2. The child partlclpatea In pro-reading actlvltlea for unuaually long periods 
of time. Theae actlvltlea may Include word or letter lotto gam€a» letter 
Identification gamfn, printing lettera of the alphabet, and dictating 
Htatementa for an adult to write down, 

3, The child haa an oxtonalve Uatenlng-apcaklng vocabulary, He/ahe la able 
to uoe and/or undetritand unuaual or multisyllabic worda. For example, a 
thrqq-year-old who frequently make^ atatementa nuch aa ^^If you touch that 
plug, you may get electrocuted'* probably haa an extenalve apeaklng 
vocabulary. The child may not uae auch terraa In hla/her own apoech but may 
be able to underatand thorn, (A speech-delayed or apoech-lmpalred child may 
still have good auditory comprohonalon, ) For example, If a child 
frequently reaponda correctly to atatomonta auch aa "Draw an elllpae," ho 
probably haa an extenalve listening vocabulary, 

A, The child uaea unuaually long aentencoa and/or advanced grammatical 

atructuroH, (Moat aentoncca longer than olx worda are unuaually long for a 
preschooler,) For example: "I don'^t know when my roora^'a going to be done 
painting our house," The child may also use complex grammatical 
structures. For example, he/she may use clauses and embedded phrases: 
"Mien I tear my structure up, I will be done," Or the child may make 
comparisons verbally: *'Thore aren'^t dinosaurs, and putting them together Is 
like doing a big jigsaw puzzle," or "I think this turkey looks like a 
rhinoceros cause that beak looks like a horn and a rhinoceros has a horn," 

5, The child can easily make auditory discriminations. For example. If you 
ask him/her whether two rhyming words arc the same or different, he/she 
responds correctly: "Toll me if I say the same word or different words: big 
• • • plg«" 

6, The child Is adept at making visual discriminations. He/she can easily 
recognize, match and label letters or words, 

7, The child shows an Interesc In reading by asking about letters, words, 
and/or word meanings. He/she may ask, "What does that word mean?" 

8, The child shows unusual Interest In printing letters or words, (For many 
children t an Interest In learning to print and spell precedes an interest 
in learning to read,) The child may ask questions such as "How do you make 
a J2!l Of "How do you spell dog?" 

9« The child is able to read some words. Some children establish a connection 
between printed and spoken words after seeing the printed word and hearing 
Q its pronunciation a number of times. These words usually include the 




chlld^'s name, the names of family members, a friend, color words, words on 
signs ^ etc, 1 n 1 



The cshlld deworistrfttes an §xe§ptl0nfll wswory of wh«ic h«is read to 
lUre/her. Il§/8h§ may reelEe thi words Co a atory verbatim Att^f hearing the 
Btory a mimber fo tlmas, or ha/she way retail the atory In his/her own 
wordfl, both Indleate eKeeptlonal memory and Hefjuenelng ability. 

The child Hhowa an advanced ynderstandlng of what haa been read to ila/hert 
lle/flh§ anawera "who»" "what," "where »" and 'W" gueationa about facta or 
events In reading macertali "who scared the three plge?" ''Wh)*t kind of 
haueeQ did the plga buUd?" "How did the wolf knoek the honflei dowri?" The 
child may alao demonstrate the ability to Interpret the Ideaa pre«ent«*d In 
reading material by answering aueh questions as "Wiy did the third pig 
build hlfl house out of bricks?" "Miat else could the plfjP hav« done C'» 
scare the wolf away?" "Oo you think they did the right thing?" 
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ct)HM(nj aiAHACTiJuifiTies m Qnimm writ psyciiohotor m,m 



The following Is n Itit ©f eharaetei IsUee wtileli lmli€«te that i eUlld 
Iwfl eKeepttonrtl psyehowotorle Ability. 

I* The ehUd has advsneed gresa wQtor sVllU. 8h#/h§ ean i«n faster, Jimp 
higher, and cll«h with mre aklU Chan other ehlldren the sitte age. The 
'htld performs many large motor o)ove»wnc« with ease and confide, a* 

3. The ehlld (e nolay, noticeable, and enjoya fierfor«lng f«r others. She/he 
partlelpatea eagerly In aetlve elaaaroom gaaea, such aa rhythei band parades 
and Imitation games (81*00 Saya , etc.). Ttte ehlld la often Involved In 
role playing with other children and also enjoya performing In eklta and 
other dramatic AetlvUlea* 

). The child ahowa a etrong Interest In fine motor activities, euch aa 
cutting, drawing, painting, and working with clay. 

The ehlld haa advanced fine eye-hand coordination. For example, she/he may 
be able to thread needles, ttt* shoe lacea, trace forma with a writing tool, 
or copy letters or numerals. 

5. The ehlld has a wide rang© of (m^vem^fHi* including fast, alow, gentle, and 
strong. Tlie child haa ggod control over his/her body and wovea at 
different speeds and strengths with the sane amaount of skill. 

6. The child Jias uKcapMonal balance. For eKample, ahe/he may walk easily 
across a b^Uance beam (<t" wide) or land on his/her feet from a long broad 
Jump or use a cmnblnatlon of movements wtUle Juwplng on a trampoline. 

7. The child Is very agile. She/he can bend easily and change directions 
smoothly. The child may perform skillfully on monkey bars or Jungle gyms 
and do tumbling atunta wall. 

8. The child is strong. She/he may be able to carry heavy loads, open tightly 
closed Jars, or move large objects. 

9. The child uses basic motor skills and combination of motor skills In 
goal-directed activities or games. For example, when r'sle playing a circus 
acrobat, nhe/he may walk on a ledge. Jump off, turn a somersault, and leap 
to his/her foot. 
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Ift, l«ei.fi-t«UVlNe A TAUHT AetrviTY 

rv. riuiwa our a tauwt roucatioi* puah 

TOg TAUNT KOMCATia,N fIJiM 

V. K«D-or-T»ttt-YeAit TAUtHt tttJTOMT 

VI. f^CMgm/Ulfifi OBSKKVATIOH/OOKSUUTATION TIMRS 
VU. mAH-UP 



5 «IHUT«S 



10 HIKUTftS 
m HIKUTSS 
10 HIWUTBS 



SUmiARY OK »t\THHtAUi W tWJ I'HeMARfit) m GATIIKMHOt 

1. CMPIKS OF THK FUUWMIHS TOR KACM PA«nCII«AJ«Tl 

Tal«nc Prograiutlnf miauiil 

Reading T»Unt AisessBHsni »ee«r*l 

Habdl't CtLl«d-i9ut Hath Talent A«!i«s«i»eot IWc^r4 

Talftnc Bducacl9D Plan 

R««tnddr Cardi 

CaiQ Study ot A Talencsd Child 

ConpUced SampU Hath Talent education Plan 

OlMarvaclott of Talent ActtvUtea 

2. CHAUBOAJU) AHO CHALR OR A LAJlCfi PAD OF PAPEH AKD A MAWtER. 
)• WeiUteAD PRQIECtOR AND SCREEN (OPTIOHAL). 

4. SICU-UP fitlBBT fOR OESEWATIO»S AND OOSSOLTATIOKS. 

5. tOXICSHOP D^ALUATIOH PORHS 
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Hid f>4(r|»i)b# »if litlti «yKjr*n«H»f) in t« Ims}j> iii<,Ei4»r*» v£»tij with €ift)4r«i^ 
fiiwnUr wIlH «H» tkiillii «*<|eh iMk** *t«fcl< ulttni ^ta^ 4fi4 will learw i<* 
4Hin« »mh m^a will imhlti ih§ tescHir i*^ tett^f pfiivi^e 



mnm mm 

\mif jwb in leading tills wsfiitihQis jnejy^es ihfc rt^JJfjwIng? 

3. «i#<)4(fiii thr»ii8»» iho lt««*4l«g Aeilviiy ♦'*ti>iii^4-*i«i»l« %imf T*»lll«ii*' tivtr^l 

l\m fm ^ft» Id 4t*fc*jn#tf4t*> lH«* tB/ithlrtg skills U**i«»4 m i)m 
^h^^fvmim of Tilani Aeii¥lti»« faff*. 

3. I*r#|»4rl»»g iht following MAmiAt,S{ 

y^r thi> gtmlft^ 8tafttf4 wBetltiiU 

—Owrt af the itep** In 6a*ifr |irD<«ft# (the «h<ilki«»<if4 , *ivefH«44, t»r 
ti«4«ter «sa4 In th# fifiSt ^flisHap)* 

ror the Iftiroductlen th<? Taltwt t*feeraiw>loe »anual ggettem i 

—A copy iQf the T^ltfiit fro^r^imln^ mnml far #<ieh le^eh^i* 

ypf f«iiit|il<ylwe a taltttt aetlvlty i 

—Copies for aU th« pirclelpantt of th<j Heading Talent Asstsi»ent R«car4. 
»-Chalkl»oar4 »nd chalk or a large pa4 of pap#r ao4 a iKirk«r« 

For flUtog out a Taleot e4ycatton Plan t 

—A copy of Ha^L't Caaa Si»*4y of a ralent«4 Child for each participant. 
^Hahai's fllle4-Mt Hath Taltnt Aat@«8«eflt l^eord. 
-~A blank Talent Edycatton PUn for each taali group. 
--Con^Uttd »a»plo Talent Education Plan in nath 
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fell iim j^irii^i|^«*^i*i -^i^i -^^h^.h^f^ ¥Jil ^^•f #i^E^S"'^>-ii i:^ 4s ^lih ifm 

T<ll#nl f«f'*>>4rt(illim|H4 M^fls© »^i|<><.r: ^fl*^i 

«-«*Ymi will ^ f>ii««i^Uyitt4 ^ m4 ^timtm iw*^ 

«-TN»3# Mill Mh^^ « i*» mfk m 4 yjir iuUwi f:4i4«i»Uw riii«) 

f#r ii pHiI*! i^iii jfi*y it^iit 4*<?ic* 
•-TNy will r«*v|«?tf im^ if«w*i»le|a 19 fj:>f-« ^ili ix* t*-****^*) *w |H«? fhlN*s 

iieitl |t?4£bt$f In Mr4ef t*» liwlt» «n«ar« ll*e €Ml4*§ mntl«**e4 l-«l«nt 4«iv*f |o|>^««Bt . 

AsM it m\fm» sfty ^iiis«lt$^na d^h*Hil MH,*t Is |;*»lw4 h^f.^en 4»jfl«4 |s*tjiij>*s 



Give «?acli pofi^m 4 «^x»py TAUt-W l^ifc^SliWfim n^wltw tHe 

cHIMf^fl ffiiy I4«?fltlfi#4. Thti ««ctl»« lnclM4#« «f 4II tH# 

2. Havt the i(elf»«niiii turn 19 ihe flr%i ^eil©« «f the mmal , Inltll^eiusl 

The left ^I4# ih# p*gd h^i the «E»f iH# 4£tlvit^>-vhii 19 4© *ft4 

ftsy. Th§ mf4n in Italics ^re tht mrH my is the chiHrtfi 4urlf« ih* 
9€ttvtty> 
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Explain that each activity is divided into four parts or steps that 
correspond with four related skill areas which make up that talent. 
Definitions of these skill areas are provided in the introduction to each 
talent area* 



The vertical words printed in all capitals down the right-hand side of the 
page label the skill area addressed in that step. All four skill areas are 
included in each activity, however, they are not in the same order for each 
activity. Next to each skill area is an assessment question for the teacher 
to use in determining how well the talented child is doing in that skill 
area. After each step, the teacher should be able to note how the child did 
by answering the question. A record of these assessment questions is kept 
to determine the Identified child'^s progress in his or her talent area. 

3. The activities are designed to be implemented in a small group of three to 
five children. Since the teachers probably have Just one or maybe two 
children identified in any one area, they will need to pick some other 
children who will enjoy and benefit from the activities to make up a group. 
The teachers will also need to find a time of day * o do the activities when 
the rest of the class will not need a lot of attention. 

4. Have everyone turn to the Programming Materials section found at the end of 
the manual and explain that this includes samples and instructions for three 
different types of forms needed for talent programming. 

5. Explain that there are nine different Talent Assessment Records, one for 
each of the nine talent areas. Have the teachers turn to the first 
assessment record — Intellectual Talent Assessment Record. The teachers will 
rate the identified child on one of these short assessment forms as they 
teach each activity. Only the child or children identified as talented need 
to be rated on a form. Each identified child will need one form per year 
for each talent area. 

Discuss the coding procedure and point out the organization of the 
form — name of the activity on the right, assessment questions listed under 
the appropriate skill area. Make sure everyone understands that the 
assessment questions listed on the form are the same four questions that are 
included in the activities. 

6. Explain that the first three activities in each talent area are used as an 
initial assessment to give the teachers an idea of how the identified child 
Is doing in each of the four skill areas within his or her talent area. 
After rating the identified child on these first three activities, the 
average score for each skill area should be calculated and recorded in the 
row labeled "Average" on the Talent Assessment Record. These ratings will 
provide a profile of a child's skills within his or her talent area and 
should be used In designing the Talent Education Plan. As the teacher 
continues to present activities and rate the identified child, the 
assessment record provides an ongoing evaluation of how the child Is 
progressing In his or her talent area. At the end of the year, after a 
number of talent activities have been presented and rated , the average Is 
then computed for the additional activities and compared to the Initial 
assessment. This provides the teacher with a final evaluation of the 
Identified chlld^'s progress. 

7. Also Included In the Programming Materials section of this manual are sample 
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Talent Education Plans and End-of-the-Year Talent Reports which will be 
discussed more later in the workshop. 



III. ROLE-PLAYING A TALENT ACTIVITY 
Getting ready 

The activity to be role-played is a reading activity titled, "Round Robin Story 
Telling." The participants will be using the Reading Talent Assessment Record 
while you are teaching. By using this form they will become familiar with the 
assessment procedure. 

Ask everyone to turn to the ROUND ROBIN STORY TELLING reading lesson in the 
Talent Programming manual on page 143. Tell them to read it over before the 
roleplay so that they are familiar with the assessment questions that go with 
each of the four steps. 

Depending on the size of your group , ask for three to five volunteers to pretend 
to be the children in the roleplay. Ask the volunteers to come to the front of 
the room and to sit in chairs facing you. Be sure that you have a chalkboard 
and chalk or a large piece of paper and marker available for this activity. 

Give all the participants who will be observing a copy of the READING TALENT 
ASSESSMENT RECORD. 

Explain that they do not have to rate all the children just the identified 
child , so they should choose one of the adult volunteers to observe during the 
roleplay. 

Point out the scoring codes in the corner: 

1 » CAN'T DO 

2 « ATTEMPTS WITH DIFFICULTY 

3 = CAN DO 

4 = DOES VERY WELL 



Roleplay of the Talent Activity 

Teach the activity to the group of volunteers following the directions in the 
manual. Teach the whole activity without stopping for discussion of the four 
steps or the questions. Use a lot of enthusiasm and have fun teaching the 
activity. 

Discussion 

Review the four assessment questions. Ask each teacher to state who they 
observed and how they rated that person on each of the questions. If there are ^ 
disagreements , discuss these , allowing everyone to talk about what they saw. 
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Encourage further discussion by asking some of the following questions: 

— Were you able to see what you needed to know to answer the question? 

— How difficult was it to decide the ratings? 

— What did you think of the activity? 

— How could the activity have been better? 

— Do you see how it teaches reading talent? 

TV. FILLING OUT A TALENT EDUCATION PLAN 

Introduction 

Remind the teachers that a Talent Education Plan (TEP) needs to be completed for 
each identified child in each talent area. Thus if a child is identified as 
talented in two or more areas , a TEP should be written for each talent area. 
After completing the Initial assessment of the first three talent activities , 
the teacher, aide, BOHST trainer, and possibly the child's parents need to meet 
to complete the form. Prior to this TEP meeting, the teacher should fill out 
the top portion of the TEP and distribute a copy of the form to everyone who 
will be attending. Thus everyone. Including the teacher, will have a chance to 
organize and jot down their ideas beforehand. The child's parents should be 
invited to the meeting or later given a copy of te completed form on which to 
offer their input. 

The Talent Education Plan 

Give everyone a blank copy of a TALENT EDUCATION PLAN. 

Point out that this form includes a place at the top to write the child's name 
and to write in the skill area in which he/she needs the most help and the one 
in which he/she is strongest and perhaps needs more challenge. The teacher 
should use the Initial assessment from the child's Talent Assessment Record to 
determine the skill area(s) that need improvement and those that need 
enrichment. 

Explain that the bottom four sections under "Plans" are to be filled out at the 
conference. These four sections are to help the teacher adapt the classroom to 
better serve the child who has been identified. 

Discuss each of the four parts: 

FOCUS ON THE ENVIRONMENT includes ways that a teacher can change the 
classroom, for example the way materials are set out or the way the 
classroom schedule is set up. Ways to change the environment and how to set 
up learning centers in the room will be discussed at the next workshop. 

FOCUS ON THE CURRICULUM includes ways to adapt the activities in the 
curriculum. Explain the the teachers need to look carefully at the 
activities and try to figure out ways to make the different steps both 
harder and easier to match the needs of their children. 

FOCUS ON SPECIAL ACTIVITIES includes things that can be done to enrich the 
program, for example bringing in guests to share ideas or taking the 
children on trips. 
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FOCUS ON THE TEACHER includes ways tor the teacher to enrich herself or 
himself— to broaden interests and skills in the talent area. For example, 
the teacher may choose to take a course, read a book, watch a program, go to 
a play or concert , try a project or do anything that would help him or her 
learn more about the talent area(s) of the identified children. 

Point out that instructions for completing the TEP are also included in the 
Talent Programming manual. Address any questions that the participants may have 
about the Talent Education Plan. 

Case study of a talented child 

Explain that you are going to give the participants some information about a 
talented child and give them an opportunity to fill out a TEP— -Talent Education 
Plan. Distribute copies of the CASE STUDY OF A TALENTED CHILD. Read the 
description of Mabel and her classroom as a group. 

Explain that Mr. Logan, Mabel's teacher, has done the first three activities In 
the Talent Programming Manual for math and has filled out the Math Talent 
Assessment Record. Distribute the filled-out copies of MABEL'S MATH TALENT 
ASSESSMENT RECORD. 

Ask the participants to look at Mabel's ratings on the first three activities. 
As a group figure out the average score for each skill area by adding together 
the scores for each skill area and dividing by three. The correct answers are 
as follows: 

KNOWING NUMBERS 3.7 
SEEING CONNECTIONS 2.7 
ABSTRACTION 3 
USING MATH 2 

Ask the participants to choose which of the four skill areas is the strongest 
(KNOWING NUMBERS) and which is the weakest (USING MATH). 

Divide the participants into small groups of not more than four people. Have the 
groups pull their chairs into small circles. Distribute a blank TALENT 
EDUCATION PLAN to each group. Have each group work together to fill out Mabel's 
TEP from the information you have given them. Make sure that everyone 
understands the four areas of focus— refer the participants to the written 
definitions in the Talent Programming manual. 

Discussion 

After each group has completed the TEP form, ask the participants to rejoin the 
larger group. Take time for each group to report what they have filled in for 
each of the four areas. Discuss the suggestions and ideas presented. 

Distribute copies of the SAMPLE COMPLETED TALENT EDUCATION PLAN. Discuss how it 
compares to the TEPs completed by each group, keeping in mind that there are 
many appropriate ways to complete a TEP. 
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V. END-OF-THE-YEAR TALENT REPORT 

Ask the participants to turn to the last set of forms in the Progranming 
Materials section, the End-of-the-Year Talent Reports. 

Explain that the purpose of this torn is to be sure that the child's next 
teacher is aware both of the child's special abilities and of the activities 
he/she has participated in during the year to strengthen that talent. 

Each End-of-the-Ycar Talent Report is made up of two or more pages. The first 
page or cover page explains the child's involvement in the BOHST project, and 
the second page or pages describe the child's talent(s) in more detail. There 
are nine possible "second" pages, one for each talent area. On the left are 
descriptions of the four skill areas within the talent and a column for 
recording the final average ratings in each skill area from the Talent 
Assessment Record. Also included is a "General Description of Classroom 
Activities." This brief description of the talented child's activities will 
give the child's next teacher a better idea of the kind of activities the child 
has been involved to develope his or her talent. The right-hand side of the 
page allows room for the teacher to comment on how the child performed in each 
of the skill areas. 

Address any questions the teachers may have about completing this form. 



VI. SCHEDULING OBSERVATION/ CONSULTATION TIMES 

Pass out the OBSERVATION OF TALENT ACTIVITIES forms explaining that this is the 
form that you will be using when you come to observe each teacher. 

Each teacher needs to set a time for you to come and observe him/her teaching a 
talent activity to a small group. Pass around the OBSERVATION/CONSULTATION 
SIGN-UP SHEET. Make sure that you have indicated the days and times that you 
are available. Have each teacher choose a time both for you to come and observe 
and for a half-hour consultation. If possible, the teacher should sign up for a 
conference on the same day as your observation. 

Make sure that the teachers understand what will happen: 

They will be teaching one of the first three assessment activities in a talent 
area in which one of the children in their classroom has been identified. 

— You will be observing the teacher using the Observation of the Talent 
Activities form which has been distributed to them. 

You will be giving them feedback on their teaching of the activity during the 
conference. You will also be checking to make sure that they are filling out 
the Talent Assessment Record correctly. 

—During this conference, you will be setting up TEP meetings for each of the 
Identified children in their classroom. 
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VII. WRAP-UP 

Before ending, review what has been presented at the workshop; 

— The Talent Programming manual was presented and reviewed* 

— The bullt-ln assessment of talent development was discussed* 

— The group had an opportunity to roleplay an actlvltly In the Retdlng Talent 
area and to fill out a Talent Assessment Record* 

— The Talent Education Plan was explained* 

— A case study of a child who was Identified as having potential math talent was 
presented and the teachers had an opportunity to develop a Talent Education 
Plan for that child* 

— The purpose of the End-of-the-Year Report was discussed* 

Each teacher signed up for an observation time to watch them teaching a talent 
activity* The teacher will be meeting with you for half an hour afterwards to 
discuss how It went* 

Before ending, ask If anyone has any questions. Invite the participants to come 
up and talk to you afterwards about any concerns or questions they may have. 

Distribute the VDRKSHOP EVALUATION forms and ask the participants to complete 
and return them to you before they leave* 
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After the Talent Progranuning Workshop 



Visit each of the teachers at the times for which they signed up. Try to 
arrive about five minutes early and ask for a space In the room from which 
you will be able to sit and watch without disturbing the small group. 

Take the following Items to the observation: 

—a copy of the TALENT PROGRAMMING manual 

—a copy of the OBSERVATION OF THE TALENT ACTIVITIES 

While watching the teacher^ fill out the Observation of the Talent 
Activities form. Focus on writing down what the teacher is doing well. Add 
specific comments and examples. If the teacher is having difficulty with a 
skilly write down some suggestions. 

Remind the teacher about the consultation before you leave. Thank him/her 
for letting you watch and say something positive. 

At the consultation, bring the Observation of the Talent Activities form to 
share. Talk briefly about what you bow» State what you saw in a positive 
way* Focus on what you liked. Offer suggestions for Improvement. 

Spend eome time talking about the assessment procedure and if you agreed 
with the teacher's coding of the child's skills. Ask to see the Talent 
Assessment Record and make sure the teacher is filling it out correctly. 

Explain that you will be having another conference after the first three 
activities are completed. At that time, you and the teacher (and the aide, 
any appropriate ancillary staff, and possibly the child's parents) will be 
filling out the Talent Education Plan (TEP). Make sure the teacher 
understands what he/she needs to do before that meeting: 

1. Teach the first three initial activities to the Identified child 
and rate the child on the Talent Assessment Record. 

2. Average the ratings on the initial activities. 

3. Fill out the top portion of the TEP and distribute a copy to 
everyone who will be attending the meeting. 

4. Jot down ideas for completing the TEP. 
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Talent Programming Workshop 

Overheads and Handouts 

• Reading Talent Assessment Record 

• Mabel's Math Talent Assessment Record 

• Talent Education Plan 

# 

• Completed Math Talent Education Plan 

• Case Study of a Talented Child 

• Observation of Talent Activities 
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OilU*t Kmm 
Talftnc ArM 



TAlent EdueatlM Hm 

- Sctvool 



Skill «rc4S chat nee4 lnprove««nc: 


Skill 4fir^s that n««NJ irnricivMrns;: 


Plani - CO b« nu«4 out »t th9 confefenea 


U|>ddct » to rilUd out 4S you i 


rocus on the EKviRomcHr 

V«y$ CO cbanstt your cUssro^: 




FOCUS on THE amiOJWH 
V«ys CO ad«pc ch« •cdvlcies: 


What you^vd dont/ContMnii 


K)CUS on SPECUl. ACTIVITIES 
M»ya to «nrleli youe proKrAa: 


Whut y<Hi*v« dofie/Com^utt 


rocus OH THE TEACHEH 
W«y« to Chang* yourte 1ft 

121 


Uhae yoii^vt dont/ConMiitt 





TeacHtr 


fd t»Q«n 


T»l«i)e Ar«ft Math 








Date 




Skill «r«4S ihit Sa^ravrnsAc: 


Slettl areas (Hac e«e4 eariehiftenc: 


Using Hutu 




PUos - CO tM filled out ae cH« conference 


UHactt • CO tM filled ouc as ys 



rocos OM THE CNvneoiwm 

Ways CO ctuuige yo«c classrocm: 

-Set up a mith cormr miiti mmy kinis of counting games, -m 
old adding tnactiine* casJi r*g4$t«r, pattern cards and rul^r 

-lncor)i>orat« matij asmc^spts <nt© everyday situations swch as 
figuring ©ut l^&xt imsny tilings m for snacfes or n^^hat 
size container m need to hold tfte toys, etc. 

-Rotate mtn counting materials. u5*np $l«»©le objects wnitn 
appeal to Mabel, for exait\ple. cars tan bears. 

-Put UP a map of the roani. 



UHac you*v« doAe/C«MW)eaca 
•Cleared sj»ace for a snaUt corm 
and get some interesting imatti 
from local RiercMnts for cmw 
gittnes. 

-All04»ied the childnen wore frm 
Urn to ejKplcre whatever tl>ejr 
are mieresled in. 



focus OM THE COUllCtltlM 
Uaya to adapt the aedvicieei 

-Once a week, after a math talent at \\ /, plan a follow 
up activity for Mabel, stressing new ways ta apply the 
concept learned in tdie activity. 

-Ask Mabel to tsach mm gauss ts the oUigr childr^. 

-When asking Mabel questions, use larger nuntoers and iwre 
difficult examples. 



What yoa*ve dooa/Cevemiflts 

-Rearranged «ny schedule so I 
could ti^rk with Mabel for f ivi 
minutes each day. 

-Asked Mabel to tell me about 1 
patterns in the leaves, fabri< 
and pictures I added to the im 
comer, 

-Taught Mabel how to do dot-ta* 
woriKsheets that oo up to 50. 
'UQtk^s^ with Ma.bel on sin 



rocus on spccuL Acrivmcs 

Vaya to enrich your prograai 
-Introduce new math gm&%, 

-Invite a cashier or architect to talk to the class abo«ut 
how they use (math in their mrk, 

' Take a field trip to an architect's or surveyor's office. 



Vhac yoa*v« ddii«/Ca«BR«oc« 
Asked JoAnn from the ICA to vl 
the class and demonstrate how 
uses a cash register. 

Tai/ght Mabel a new g-ame using 
graphs. 



rocus OM Tue tcachoi 

Waya to ehao|e yeureelf t 
-Take a course in math. 

-Watch a television progr«i about patterns in nature or 
nuRb§rs« 

-Get soM siivle nath ga«e books frooi the library. 
-Pay Attention to how I use nath in ay everyday life • 
i.e.: knitting, preparing supper, sorting laundry. 



UKac you've dooe/ComiMncf 
-Found a neat course - love iti 
-Talked with m teacf^r about 

Mabel and got helpful ideas. 
-Checked out iom books and foi 

two appropriate gaaet. 
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Cnao Study of a Tnlontod Child 



Moboli Mabel is a little girl who hno boon idontlfiod an 

potentially talented in math. She can count to 
fifty, knows all her numerals, and is beginning to 
tell time. She asks a lot of questions about 
numbers; for instance, how many children are left 
if five are absent on a given day* Mabel spends 
a lot of time by herself and has not really formed 
friendships with any of the other children. 



Her classrooms Mabel's classroom contains 20 children. Her teacher, 
Mr. Logan, has an aide and sometimes has parents in 
the classroom to volunteer. Mr. Logan has never been 
very good at math and has trouble understanding how 
it could be interesting. In the classroom, he has 
many objects around that the children could count 
and a set of plastic numerals out on a shelf. 
Several of the other children in Mabel's class do 
not count yet. At snacktime, he asks his aide to 
set the table and to put out two crackers for each 
child. 
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OBSERVATION OF THE TALENT ACTIVITIES 
ToAchor 



School 



Obflorvor 



Skills 


1 


CommontB & SuggQatlonQ 


The group is well soloctod— the 
other children are able to parti- 
cipate comfortably in the activity. 






You have prepared well for Cho 
activity — have all the materials 
you need on hand and know the 
gist of the lesson. 






You present the activity clearly 
and enthusiastically— maintaining 
the children's interest. 






You are able to accurately assess 
the talented child (ren)'s per- 
formance in the four skill areas. 

Skill areas and questions (note below): 
1. 

2. 

3. 

A. 






You modify the activity to meet the 
talented child's needs. 






You provide some follow-up suggestions 
to the children of ways to extend the 
'O'lvlty (If appropriate). 
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Child noma 
Tfllont Aroo ^ 



Environment Worksho, 
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KNVIRONMIiNT WORKSHOP 



57 



WRWIHW OP TIIU WORKSHOP 

I. GBTTING STARTlil) 

II. ROLE-PLAYING THE WDRST AND BEST CASE 
in. BRAINSTORMING 

tV. SHARING INFORMATION I'ROM THE FIELD 

V. TAKING IT HACK TO THE CLASSROOM 

VI. SCHEDULING OBSERVATION/CONSULTATION TIMES 

VII. WRAP-UP 



5 MINUTES 
20 MINUTES 
20 MINUTES 
20 MINUTES 
10 MINUTES 
10 MINUTES 

5 MINUTES > 



SUMMARY OF MATERIALS TO B'J PREPARED AND GATHERED: 

1. ROLE-PLAYING CARDS AND SCRIPTS. 

2. COPIES OF THE HANDOUT BEHAVIORS MIEN TEACHING TALENTED AND GIFTED 
CHILDREN. 

3. COPIES OF TALENT STIMULATION IDEAS HANDOUT. 

4. OVERHEAD PROJECTOR AND SCREEN. 

5. CHALKBOARD AND CHALK OR LARGE PIECE OF WITR PAPER, TAPE, AND MARKER. 

6. OVERHEAD OF SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF TALENTED AND GIFTED CHILDREN. 

7. SIGN-UP SHEET FOR OBSERVATIONS AND CONSULTATIONS. 

8. REMINDER CARDS. 

9. WORKSHOP EVALUATION FORMS 
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B^NVIRQNMKNT WQRKHIlOP 
INSTRUCTIONS TO THE ROUST TRAINKR 



9B 



Bafora che Ubrkuhop 



PURl'OSB 

The purpoao of thin workshop in to halp the tenchern change the environment ot 
their clnnnroom to bettor meet the needa of all the children Including tho«o 
who may be talented or gifted* Three thlngn that affect the environment will be 
addro^aedi 

~The toachor'o behavior and tone when teaching, 

— The cUaoroom arrangement, Including Interest contera, 

--The dally schedule of activities • 



GBTTINC READY 

Your Job In leading thla workshop Includes the following: 
U Reading through these Instructions at least twice, 

2. Setting up the room so that everyone can sue an area where the rolc-playlng 
activity takes place. 

3* Preparing thw following MATERIALS: 

For the role-play activity : 

- Role-playing cards (on separate cards write each description of the three 
child characters— Included at the end of this workshop). 

- The scripts for the role-plays (included at the end of this workshop), 

- Copies for everyone of the handout Behaviors When Teaching Gifted and 
Talented Chlldrent 

For the brainstorming activity ; 

- Chalkboard and chalk or large piece of white paper, tape, and marker, 

- Watch or clock. 

- Overhead projector and screen. 

- Overhead entitled Some Characteristics of Talented and Gifted Children. 
For sharing Information from the field : 

- Copies for everyone of the handout Talent Stimulation Ideas. 
For taking it back to the classroom : 

- None 
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For BchedullnB obHervfltlon/conflultatlon tltnem 

- CoplGB oC t\m obBervfltlgn/eonnultaClon algn-iip Hheec IndlcrtCtns «vallflble 
datm And ctmeai 

- Rewtrideif CordB for the parfclclpantfl. 

For wrap-up aectlon i 

- A kbrkahop Kvalimtion form for each participant. 
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AC t\\^ Ujrk^liop 



60 



U (iKTTlNCi STARTED 

r#U everyone what the workelmp will be dbmic—plannlng a elaseroow environment 
Chat will work for both the children thet they heve Identified Ae having telents 
nn well an for everyone elae, Rxplaln that #ou will be looking At three thlnga 
that make a big difference^- 

teaching behavlora > eapecUlly those that affect the tone of the 

cia«rtroom-H»ow poaltive or negative we «re when we teach* 
2» the phyalciil arrangement In the claaaroom . Including how mater lali are put 

out on the ahelvea , the way furniture is arranged, how different area« of the 

room are used and the development of Interest contera* 
3» claaaroom achedule , meaning both the dally achodule and apecUl eventat 

Before you got atarted, tell the teachera what la going to happen during the 
workahop — 

--you are going to be role-plnylng both an awful and a good lesion to give 
them a chance to observe and think about how teachera affect the 
environment of a claaaroom* 

—they are going to brainstorm aomo waya to change the claoaroom ^ 
environment* 

—you aro going to ahare aome Idona from the literature that they might 
find holpfult 

~thcy ate going to decide what It 1h they want to work on in this are/i^ 
and you are going to set up a time to come and obaervo* 

Aek if anyone haa any questions about what la going to happen during toda 'a 
workshop* After you have answered any questions go on co the next section. 



II. ROLE-PLAYING TME M)RST AND BEST CASE 
Introduction 

You will be doing two short rolc-plays with the teachers. The first one is an 
exoggerated example of how NOT to do it. Sometimes seeing a negative example 
can help people see what is different about a positive example. The second 
role-play will show a positive example of how to teach a lesson. 

Tell the teachers that you are going to try two different role-plays in order to 
look at how teacher behavior affects how children feel. Explain that the first 
role-play will show an awful lesson and the second one will show a good lesson. 

Give each teacher a copy of the handout called BEHAVIORS WEN TEACHING GIFTED 
AND TALENTED CHILDREN. Go over these with the teachers » discussing each of the 
behaviors listed. Tell the teachers to use these handouts to jot down notes 
about what they see during the role-play. 

Role-Play 

Explain that you are going to be the teacher. Ask for three volunteers to be 
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the ehllilr^n, (Uv§ volunt^tr ROU-PUV CARD with iwtormtlm ftboiit wJiat 
h« or n\m Ifl supponed to tJot M*ik^ mir^ you know who in pUylng mmlU» Urrl^, 
mi\ WUUa# Show thm wh§r§ they ^r§ to «lCt 

garppla §^fipt^ fgr th?? roU-pldya are lielud«d with this workshop! 

P§el tree to Iwprovli^i ^nd U8§ your own idngu#«g§ during the rol^-pUy. Notle# 
that th§ro Ar§ iiom@ plac§§ where you will havo to respond to something someone 
ol»e nayflt Since thle cen change , you will have to decide whet to eey when you 
hear It. Rewember your character. For the first role-play, your character Is a 
difficult and impatient preschool teachert For the second role-play, your 
character Is a positive and energetic preschool teacher. 

Now do the role-plays. Have fun with them and \m a little silly. 

Discuttftion 

Now have everyone reflect on what they saw and what they felt during the 
role-plays. Ask both the participants and the observers. Talk about the 
teaching behaviors listed on the sheet you handed out. Ask the group to mm 
examples of the Hn teaching behaviors • 

Talk about how these teaching behaviors affect the environment or the overall 
feeling of the classroom. How do children change in response to these different 
teaching behaviors? 



III. BRAINSTORMING 
Introduction 

Just as there are special optimum characteristics and behaviors for teachers of 
the gifted and talented, there are special adaptations needed In the classroom 
to beat meet the nec^ds of talented children* 

Explain that the teachers are going to talk about ways to change the environment 
of their classrooms to meet the needs of the talented children while keeping In 
mind the needs of all the children. You will be leading them through e 
brainstorming activity to devise ways to adapt their classroom concentrating on 
throe areas— 

--changing the physical arrangement 
— changing the schedule of events 
—changing their own behavior 

Before starting, put up the overhead called SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF TALENTED AND 
GIFTED QilLOREN. Review these traits. As you read each characterlBtlc , ask the 
teachers to raise their hands If they notice these traits In the children they 
have Identified. Be sure to mention that not all talented and glfced children 
will have all of these traits. This Is Just a list of some things that might 
appear. 

Leave this overhead up during the brainstorming session to help people think of 
Ideas for changing the environment In ways to accommodate these traits. 
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Hrftlnatormina Henwion 

Remind tlie «rou|i of i\m rulw** of Ur«inHtor«lngi 
i. All answers are aecipuble. 

Avoid conwentlng alxjut other p«opl©'§ Idess, In^iC^iid us»i their lde«s te eo»i 
up with more ide^s yourselft 

1. Plenty of tt»e i» needed. A long pause doesn't wean everyone ie done. 
Sowetlajea the best ideae mm after a long etlencet 

Divide th»i chalkboard or large piece of paper Into three parte and label j 

YOUR BOOM YOUR 8CHBt)ULie YOUR88LP 

A« people eugjjeet Ideas , you will be writing then in the three coluaina. The 
Ideas can relate to any of the eleven tralte of children listed on the overhead. 

Leave yourself plenty of room to write. 

Mien everyone rune out of ideas, tell then you want each of the« to eo»e up with 
at least one more. Walt one minute (60 eeconda by your watch) and then go 
around one more time and ask each person to make one more suggest ion. 

Thank everyone for their ide^e. 



IV. SHARING INFORMATION FROM TIIK FIKIJ) 

Now It la time to share aome ideae from the professional literature about waya 
to change the claaaroon environment to meet the needs of talented children. 

Distribute the handout TALENT STIMULATION IDEAS which lUta some auggestlona for 
encouraging talent In young children. Review the handout with the teachers by 
pointing out Important Information from each of the alx categories — learning 
contort, self-directed activities, displays and performances, use of outside 
resources, creativity development, and problem-solving practice. In each area 
be sure to explain what It means and why it la important for etlmulatlng talent 
as well as discussing some of the tips for implementing it. in the classroom. 
Mien you mention things that people brought up during the brainstorming, rk-nlnd 
them that they already came jp with this Idea themselves. Compliment them on 
thinking of the same Idea as the experts In the field. 



V. TAKING IT BACK TO T«E CLASSROOM 

Remind everyone that they heard many Ideas for making changes In their classroom 
environment to meet the needs of talented children. Included In these Ideas are 
ways to change the physical arrangement, the schedule of activities, and 
themselves. Now ask each of them to think of one or two waya that they would 
like to change their classroom environment. These goals may include some major 
adjustments such as the following: 

«-~be more positive with the children 
—use learning centers 
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—have « Bxirtt eU8«*roo« 

If they hdve aure ihan one naal ^ aiak thea ca plek thf an^ ih^v ihin^ l» m»t 

New ask the« to try to think of g mimr ehange tft start with— a alwple, «»an 
Job that they eould gst don« within the mnt wtek. K«plal« that If they try to 
do tOQ iMieh at <mca, It wtU l>e harUar to change. If they pick eowethlng they 
can twv© success at, then they will feel hetter and he able to tlo twre In the 
long run. 

For Instance, If they eald they wanted to start using learning centers, have 
the« think of one thln^ they etnild do In the next week to get started. An 
example night he one eif these Ideas t 

— »eelde on the topic for the first learning center. 
—Decide on the area of the roam. 
—Start gathering materials In a ho«. 

—Send a note around to other teachers to ask for faaterlals, 
—Co to the library to look for pictures and Iwoks on the topic. 

If they have decided on a goal for thewselvea , auch as to be wore positive with 
children, then some eaall jobs wight be as followst 

—To give »ore pralao to children dorlng askall group ttae, 
—To flg^ire out a way to rewind thenselvaa to do thla (putting up a poster, 
asking the children to raise their Iwnd each tlse they hear the teacher 
say Bowethlng good about the*, keeping track for themselves by putting 
tally narks In the corner of the lesson plan). 

The small lobs should be *ioaethlng they conplete by the tl»« you cone to vlalt 
again. Kxplaln that you will be watching for the change they are working on and 
will give then feedback on %A%nt you see. After the observation, you will 
discuss what you noticed In thla goal area and talk about the next snail 
Job. 



VI. SCHBUULING OBSKKVATION/CONSULTATION TlMfiS 

Explain that each teacher needs to schedule an observation tl»e with you. Pass 
around the OBSBRVATION/CONSULTATKW SIGN-UP SHEKT. Be sure that you have 
Indicated the days and timoi that you are available. 

Give each teacher a REHINOER CARD to conplete and take with then. Ask each 
teacher to write down the snail job they want to acconpllah on the Reminder 
Card. Be sura you know what they are so tbat you can look for their 
accompllshnenc when you observe. 



VII. HRAP-UP 

R«vletf what was accomplished at the workshop : 

—The teacher* participated in a role-playing activity which characterized 
good and bad teaching. 
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l« iieet the nuetis of i«le)U«»l e»»lldri« ilirowgh tht« *irr«*Hge«BBnt 
A«ik If thifi Art soy <jyiiitl*>ns €<}ne*fnl*ig this V9rk*ih»p, 

tllutrUMite the tf)B«UMOI« tJVAWiATlOK fomti. Ask th*» }iartlelp««i« t« mm^me m4 
r*it«rf» the #v«lu4t<ori« NfQre they 0«»4v*«. 
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i* Visit gjeh nt thf t««€htri « Ihe tliag far itIiJeh the)? ai§Rs4 Tfy ta 

I, Tikt AH 0»8ll»/ATI»«/C*«t8Ut.TATt«« K^AIAIATIMM torn with yftii a« **fll m |Mp*if 
and pencil for Joulflf dttwo fMHt^ti. ft# «Mr« yew th«j teactisr's 

wajor gosi U «M «H«C tH« first sndll Jot». 

3, Uai^ fil»**iivl»i8 l« tha eU««rda<i, fMM*i t#fl tha |««ltlv# #«vlriin»#Rtal 
€»ii»«^e«i tH»t lwv# y#ri «^ija, Wrltf *Je>w« sptctflc ^QawndHi « m4 
at»OMt tHe ehsnges, AinA Holii 4oy eiigfte'^t l©ft« fm Hsve f«r furtHer 

8f»lo»l the l*»«eh»r <itwat tH« eoRauliatltm t>«»for«» you iHti el«i$«r»oai. 

Ttiank tN te^cHor for Utcln^ ymi watch 4ml my nomihin^ f»a«Ulv« iihaut 
what you saw* 

5. Ac tha et)ns»iu«n{,)ti, #h«if« with tha tn*}eh§r yaur fwtes syggastlofn* tm 
l«provee^nt, *ilne# this wilt h»t ymir Ia«t cuniyUatlen, tske the it^ 
briefly review t\ut ye^r— haw it vent, \mv it e«uld he iwproved for mut 
y*j«r. ««r«j to imiot out any iMialttv# ch4«ji«i« yey h4vit *i«««r «vir th# 
year. 

fim At the e«4 «f the e^ii^ult^titin, ask th** t^^cher to e*i«pl*»te 9o4 retaro it* 
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«$l<*r(n^ mil iHe wlnif<iw, iltitc «M4 t y^g? 
(yirrfo f#tlS(*« HU Mmi m4 «i«ft«i waving it.) 

TliACMKHi lv«t'«i wHai «tr«tn4g« i<nBW**r Willi* \mn tm m t«4«»y, WJlHo ij« y«u 
Ittfnk yati e4n Ansti^r Mm i^u««c|&»7 

TKACHIt«i Thiit'*! w4» ml i\m •jwpstlat I 4«»k«tJ, WilH*., ytia te^tjy l«i 

U«fi«n, <«ttyl)« I tftii mk yog <«44t<}* 

l/)KKI^t TeicHerl t knm* th^ answer, ^ 

T^ACHftHi Urfl©» 414 I esll m ym»? Now I'll ify A^Ain, WNfii (4 ^*Hi>ethlo4 y»a 
find on 4 f4rn? 

y^HHlHt \ em, 

WAOWMt t^rrte» I 414 ml e«ll m ym* Vm* H»V(|J jjlven »** «* Hie«4(»ehe» All rl^hi 
tln«» up ttt |.;«> 10 the t>4thrt»ti«i. I »se thN r4f« l««a^n 1» 4 w^iste of tliw. 
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H«v« .4 cMttctf 1*1 let I m m» ihifsg fna m « r4r«'#fi4 It I* i»i»f*. 

l^ffl#, and gl¥t «#t?fj^«n*« « fli^«?.# iHlnk, I'll lh# t^nfmiim 
S^*wj«J»dr 10 l*Mi y©ur MmJ »¥er yj^*if isikiuth antj Ifl y^Mf 4n«wert 

t>dK«l«i tt livcj* in th^ Mrn. 

TKAC$m»i night , l»Mt MIY iJ<»«« 4 f«f«*f ti4^«* a mw? 

W^AawtKt Y«M »i4ve mii4 I«|wn<»«t <»fe»im i^tiiol^, thtnH 

TfiACHfiRi Vital 44 ^ai frsiii <^>istl 
SHKIUt NiU 

TgACHSKt So why i« <• c*n» 4 i^mt 

SHElUt To give AtlH, 

LOKAIfii U» SOI. aIU (nn o»ws. 

WiLtiet Aa4 calviia. That's how we g@t «»@at* 

tCACHeRt Good i49», VillSe. Froa oilvti, wt gtc v««l, «i»4 wh«B Ihty gf&w tip, wt 
gee be«f. So UiAt'f Afiocher rvAion eowt oa a turn. You ar« «U c^lltng m 
« lot about «>wi, Df4 meooe thtoJt of •OMthltii «l»e that you night fltd oq a 
famT Ufa glva ShoUa a nlouto to aay wliat «H« thought of. 

SHetU (after a f#w ateoflda}! A fanct will kmp aninala off the road. 
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TEACHER: Terrific answer* Sheila said that a fence Is found on a farm and she 
told us why It ts there — to keep the animals In so they don't wander onto the 
road and get hit by a car. 

LORRIE: I saw a dead raccoon on the road* 

TEACHER: Yes, animals get hit by cars. Thafs why it's a good idea to keep 
them fenced in* 

WILLIE: If a car hit a cow, the car would get smashed* (Makes smashing noise) 
All the people would get hurt* If a car hit a pig, the pig would make a real 
mess* I'm going to drive around that pig (Pretends to be driving — holding 
steering wheel* Makes swerving motion and noise*) 

TEACHER: Willie has thought of another animal that lives on a farm and that the 
farmer keeps inside a fence* Willie, do you want to tell us about a pig or 
about something else that you might see on a farm? 

WILLIE: I had another idea* 

TEACHER: Great* Let's hear It* 

WILLIE: \k could build a barn and a silo out of boxes and make a whole farm 
right here* I could make little clay animals* 

TEACHER: You thought of a lot of things, Willie* Why does a farmer have a silo 
on the farm? 

WILLIE: To go Inside and shout and make an echo* 
TEACHER: What might the farmer keep inside the silo? 
(Sheila raises her hand slightly) 
TEACHER: Sheila? 
SHEILA: Crops . 

TEACHER: Right! All kinds of crops that the farmer is saving* Let's make a list 
of these* 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE THREE CHILD CHARACTERS 



SHY SHEILA — You hesitate a long time before answering. You have good answers 
and a lot of information, but are very shy about responding* 



LOUD LORRIE — You speak in a loud voice and have trouble waiting your turn* As 
soon as a question is asked, you raise your hand or try to answer. 
You have a lot of information, but often misunderstand the 
question. 



WILD WILLIE — You come up with some different ideas that no one else has thought 
of. Once you get an idea, you are able to think of many more. 
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Environment Workshop 

Overheads and Handouts 



•Behaviors When Teaching Gifted 

and Talented Children Handout 

•Talent Stimulation Handout |6| 

•Some Characteristics off Talented 
and Giffted Children Overhead 
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BEWVIORS VtiEN TEACHING TALENTED/GIFTS) CHILDREN 



Listed belov are sone characteristics exhibited by teachers who am ^irreccfiii at *^:>rh-r^ -r*,^ 
each Characteristic am s<™ descriptions of^ b^SSSS^a^r^^. ' 



Sensitive 


pgr^viLiro ■ 

1. UTderstanding that talented/gifted children may set mrealistically high stand- 
ards for themselves. 

2. Krwing that these children may have problems interacting with peers. Ehcouraqinq 
the development of social skills. 

^* f?"^i!^IS children are often unusually sensitive and helping than woric 
through their feelings. 

4. Hslping children to discover their limitations. 


GDod Self-Concept 


1. Maintaining one's confidence in the face of daily questioning and challenges. 

2. Alnitting that yoj don't know. 

3. Encouraging self-expression. 

4. Involving children in decision making. 


Flexible 


1. Encouraging different answers, new ideas. 

2. Encouraging variety in the use of time, space, and materials. 

3. Providing a wealth of materials at different levels. 

4. Allcwing alternative ways of doing things. 


Enthusiastic, Stimulating 


1. Maintaining a high level of interest in the children's activities. 

2. Giving help when needed in seeking additional infonration. 

^* S^iH^"^ ^ children's interest v^ile you are teaching by physically ncving 
through the room, varying your tone of voice, and using differntt techniques or 
approaches. 

4. Praising soiling, laughing, and showing authentic feelings. 


Challenging 


1. Asking high order questions - such as in the detective, inventor and judge 
acLiviLies. 

2. Leading children to discover and solve problore.. 

3. Encouraging long term and indepth investigations of special interests. 

4. Adapting material to individual needs. 

5. Giving children leadership roles. 

6. Exposing children to new experiences - eg: field trips, experts in the field. 


Good Sense of Himr 


1. Seeing the huror in situations. 

2. Accepting way-out answers. Laughing with the childrw. 

3. Mxleling hunorous responses yourself. 
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TALENT STIMULATION IDEAS 



Below are six major categories of Ideas for stimulating the development of 
talent In general. Each category Includes a definition of the area, an 
explanation of Its Importance, and tips for Implementing It In the classroom. 



1. LEARNING CENTERS 

WHAT? A learning center Is usually an area of the room which Is set aside 
for Independent discovery and exploration. It can 'be any space 
available ranging from a corner, a desk, some drawers, a table, or 
whatever space Is available. In this space material Is set out 
attractively, often with simple directions that children can follow 
on their own. Children can do things like build, mix, and experiment 
or learn about things by looking, listening, and touching. 

WHY? Since Intellectual curiosity and a strong motivation to learn are 

among the characteristics of many talented children, learning centers 
provide an opportunity for these children to explore new areas at 
their own pace. 

TIPS — 

— Start with a center on a topic that Interests you as well as the 
children. 

— Set up an area where children can learn about a particular topic 
(for instance, growing plants, magnets, or elephants). 

— Set up an area where children could do a certain activity 
Independently. Some examples might be painting, making play 
dough, playing a record, listening to a story tape, etc. 

— Before opening the learning center, talk to the children about how 
to use It and what the rules are. 

— Place the learning center in an area where the noise level is 
appropriate (for Instance, don^'t place a music center next to a 
reading center. 

— Rotate materials frequently to keep the learning center 
interesting. 

— Keep the materials in good condition. 

— Make sure there's enough space to perform the actlvltly. For 
Instance, it would be difficult for children to mix play dough on 
the same table with a display of books without getting flour on 
the books. 

— Make the rules for the center clear from the beginning. 

— Arrange simple set-up and clean-up procedures that the children 
can do on their own« 

~ Decide how many children can be in the center at one time and how 
to control the flow of children in and out of the learning center. 
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3* DISPLAYS AND PERFORMANCES 



WHAT? Displays and performances create opportunities for exhibiting the 
children's talents* They can be actual performances, exhibits of 
work, or classroom discussions* 

VHY? The development of a positive self-concept Is extremely Important If 
children are to fully develop their talents* One technique that 
teachers can use to encourage talent development Is to allow children 
to exhibit their work, either through attractive displays or through 
their performances* 

TIPS ~ 

~ Display artwork and other projects In an attractive way.. For 
Instance, putting a piece of construction paper under sculpture 
can make It look even better* 

— Discuss their work with the children and label It appropriately* 

— Give children opportunities to show their work and to talk about 
It. 

— Invite other classes and parents to watch performances. 

~ Have a project fair and Invite other classes and parents to come. 

— Encourage children to perform. Ideas of performances might 
Include: 



- a rehearsed performance of a story or play created by the 
children, a dance with music, or a gymnastics routine* 

- a puppet show 

- singing or playing an Instrument 

- giving a speech 

Help children prepare for the performance by encouraging them to 
use Invitations, scenery, costumes, lighting, props, and programs. 

— Help children rehearse for the performance. Including a dress 
rehearsal. 

— Prepare the audience. Tell them how the perfo rmance was created 
and what Is expected of them as the audience. 

— When you ask children about something they have made, say "Tell me 
about what you did" or "Tell me about your picture," rather than 
asking "Miat Is It?" The picture or sculpture need not represent 
any particular thing. 
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4. CREATIVm DEVELOPMENT 



VHAT? Creativity has been defined as the ability to have many ideas » to 
have different ideas » to have complex ideas » or to have original 
Ideas # 



WHY? Children vdth talent in this area need encouragement and freedom from 
criticism In order for their talent to be developed. They also need 
opportunities to think of many different answers to questions and 
solutions to problems. 



TIPS ~ 

— Ask open-ended questions vith lots of possible answers. 

— Give children time to thinks to plan, to dream. 

— Encourage unusual answers. 

— Allow children to explore materials without having a specific 
assignment. 

— When children have an idea, ask them to elaborate about it. 
Encourage them to supply many details and specifics. By asking 
questions > you may help children extend their ideas. 

— Do something creative yourself. Model creativity by painting 
something, writing, dancing, or singing. Share your creation with 
the children. 

— Creativity may be seen in four different ways: 

- how many ideas children have 

- how different these Ideas are from one another 

- how complex or elAborate their ideas are 
^ how original or unique their ideas are 
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PROBLEM SOLVING PRACTICE 



VHAT? Problem solving Is the chance to put together Ideas to cotoe up with 
an answer to a problea. 

VHY? Because talented children are often perceptive and enpathetlc, they 

may be better able Co understand problems and what causes them. They 
need practice In learning to solve problems. Problem solving la a 
way to develop creativity (thinking of original solutions) and 
critical thinking skills. 

TIPS — 

— Allow the children to think of solutions to classroom problems 
such as: 



- clean-up during free play 

- hitting on the playground 

- two people wanting to be the leader 
rotating classroom Jobs 

- problems with materials (broken crayons or paints getting 
mixed up) 

It helps to first talk through the situation and decide what the 
problem Is. 

Have the children brainstorm as many solutions to a problem as 
possible. Wirlte the Ideas down and read them back to the 
children. 

Evaluate the answers. Come up with a list of considerations for 
the children to use. Some considerations might be: 

* Is it possible? 

- Is It fair? 

-* Will the idea solve the problem? 

Have tht '^hlldren help think of a plan to put the solution into 
practice. Write the plan, being careful to include who, when, 
how, and where. 

Put the plan into practice, implementing the ideas devised by the 
children. 



USE OP OUTSIDE RESOURCES 



VHAT? Out tilde resourceii may be people or places In the community that can 
provide additional Information which Isn't normally available In the 
claaaroom. 

UHY? Talented children need to have their curiosity satisfied and their 

horizons expanded In as many areas as possible. Exposing them to nevr 
topics may arouse an interest which they will vlsh to pursue In 
depth* 

SOHE EXAMPLES OF POSSIBLE RESOURCES: 



— Some gtiests will only be comfortable working with a small group of 
children rather than the whole class. 

— Suggest to the guest that It may be helpful to bring a prop which 
illustrates their presentation. 

— Discuss with the children tho type of behavior that Is appropriate 
when a guest Is presenting material. (Have this discussion before 
the guest arrives 1) 

— Before a trip, prepare the children by talking about where you are 
going and what you will see. 

— After the trip, discuss what you have seen* Use any materials or 
pictures from the trip as part of a display or learning center. 
When planning a trip, call ahead and make specific arrangements. 
Find out what the children will be doing and seeing. Get the name 
of the person who will be your guide. 

— Model appropriate questions when on a field trip or during a guest 
presentation,, thus helping the children to think of questions and 
demonstrating the right level of questioning for the guest or 
guide. 



PEOPLE: musicians 



PLACES: library 



athletes 

tailors 

newscasters 

veterinarians 

farmers 

bakers 

people from other countries 
people with hobbles 
artists 
carpenters 



empty lot 
city hall 

construction sites 
museum 
factory 
laboratory 
newspaper press 
art studio 
computer store 
hospital 

radio or TV station 



TIPS 
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SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF TALENTED AND GIFTED CHILDREN 

1. CURIOUS— ASKS LOTS OF QUESTIONS 

2. REFLECTIVE— THINKS ABOUT THINGS AWHILE BEFORE ANSS^RING 

3. IMPULSIVE— SAYS AND DOES THINGS WITHOUT THINKING 

4. LEARNS FASTER THAN OTHERS IN THE CLASS— MAY BECOME BORED 

5. LOTS OF INTERESTS— IS INTERESTED IN A VARIETY OF THINGS 

6. HAS A LOT TO SAY— HAS MANY IDEAS 

7. CREATIVE— COMES UP WITH WILD AND UNUSUAL IDEAS 

8. CRITICAL OF OTHER PEOPLE AND SELF— CAN SAY SOME HURTFUL THINGS 

—MAY BE HARD ON SELF 

9. SENSITIVIT. FEELINGS HURT 

— THINGS HARD 

10. SENSE OF HUMOR— CAN BE FUNNY OR OBNOXIOUS 

11. INDEPENDENT— WANTS TO DO THINGS HIS OR HER OWN WAY 
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PARENT WORKSHOPS 



General Programming for all Head Start Parents: 
Detective, Inventor, and Judge 
Thinking for the Home .70 

Workshop for Parents of the identified Children: 
Talent Programming for the Home ... 79 
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General Programming for ail Head Start Parents: 
Detective, Inventor, and Judge Thinldng for the Home 
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CKMnAi mnQfumiHG wwcstwp m» all HeAo sta«t parent 

U4tteeltf«t, Inventor » md Judg* Thtuking for the Kom 



It. t?mtoDucTio}8 TO vmt'—im nw ricwM 

tu. IMTHODUCTiaN TO CSMKAL PROCKAMKIl^ 

IV. AWLT DereCTtVE ACTivm 

V. HATEttlALS POR TWE HO)® 
V I . ACAP-tlP 



s ttimrres 

1$ NIJJUTES 
10 MIJiUTES 



S««MARY or MATimiAtS TO S£ PREPASEO AKO CATMtREOs 

1. A LIST OP ALL THE liEAO STAftT CHILOREM AMD THEIR PAREKI^ 

2. OETECTtVe ftAOCE ItAME TAGS fOR EACH PARENT AMD FELT-TIP PENS 

3. CHALK ANO OlAUWARD OR LARCE PAPER AJfiO MARKER 
«. MEOIUN-SUEO CARDBOARD ROX WITH TREAT INSIOE 

5, COLORED POSTERS OP OELORES, IVAN, ANO JULIUS 

6. BOOKLET OP OETECTIVE, IWENTQR, ^9 JUDQE ACTIVITISS m& IMS HOME FOR EACH 
PAHILY 



PREPARATION CHEOSLIST FOR PARENT WRRSHOP: 

0;ERYONE miPIEO OF TIJtE ANO PLACE? 

ROOH SET UP MtIM OtAIRS, TABLES, LtCHfTKEAT, EfC. f 

ALL MATERIALS CATHEKEO? 

READ INFORMATION TO 8£ PiESENTEO? 

REREAD INFORMATION TO BE PRESgNTEO? 
REVIEWED DETECTIVE LESSON TO BE PRESliNfED? 
PRACTICED WIOLE WRKSHOP? 

YES TO ALL? THEN YOU ARE READY 1 11 



71 

GIJNURAL PROGRAMMING WORKSHOP PGR ALL III5AI) START PARENTS 
INSTRUCTIONS TO THE IJOIIST TRAINISR 



Before the workshop 



PURPOSE 

The pucpooQ of this workshop is to acquaint all the paronta in the program with 
the BOHST Project and to prepare them to use the General Programming materlalB 
for the hornet 



GETTING READY 

Your job in lending this workshop includes the following: 

U Sending out letters to all Head Start parents telling them about BOHST and 
Inviting them to this meeting. These should be sent out about two weeks before 
the workshop. Reminders should be sent home a day or two before the workshop. 

2. Reading through these Instructions at least twice before the workshop. 

3. Preparing the following MATERIALS: 
For the getting started section : 

— A list of all the Head Start children and their parents. 

— Detective badge name tags for each parent and felt-tip pens (sample 
nametags are included with the first teacher workshop entitled 
Introduction to BOHST and Detective Thinking Workshop), 

For the Introduction to BOHST section : 

—Chalkboard and chalk or large paper and marker. 

For Introduction to general programming : * 

— Colored posters of Delores , Ivan, and Julius (black and white posters 
which can be colored are Included In the General Programming manual for 
teachers). 

For the adult detective activity : 

— A medium-sized cardboard box with a lid. 

— Donuts or other treat placed In the box as your mystery surprise. 
For the materials for the home section : 

—Copies of the DETECTIVE, INVENTOR, AND JUDGE ACTIVITIES FOR THE HOME 
booklets — one for each parent. 
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At Cho Ubrktihop 



I. GBTTINO STARTKl) 
An pooplo como In 

Give ovoryono a dotocttvo rmmo tng nnd Imvo tham print tholr nomoo on thorn. Koop 
tnick of who io at tho mooting ao you will know which parontn ntlll nood to 
receive the booklotfl called Dotoctlvo, Inventor and Judge Activities for tho 
Homo after tho workshop. Do not glvo the paronta theao bookleto until the laat 
part of this workahop under tho Matorlala for tho Homo aoctlon. 

After everyone la aeated 

Tako time at tho beginning of the workahop for Introductlono. 
Explain to tho parents that tho workshop will have throe parts: 

1. In the first part you will be telling about BOHST 

— What It Is 

How tholr child will bo Involved 

— What their part will be 

2. In the second part, you will be talking about general programming , which Is 
the part of BOHST that Involves all the children. They will have a chance 
to try an activity themselves. 

3. In the third part, they will receive the general programming materials for 
parents to use at home. Hold up the booklet DETECTIVE, INVENTOR, AND JUDGE 
ACTIVITIES FOR THE HOME. Explain that you will give them some time to look 
these over later and to ask questions. 

Before going on, ask If anyone has any questions. 



TI. INTRODUCTION TO BOHST— THE BIG PICTURE 

The goal of this section Is to give the parents some basic Information about 
BOHST. Ideally you should give them this Information during a discussion that 
allows them to ask questions and share Ideas. 

Tell the parents that you are going to spend about 10 minutes talking 
about the BOHST project. Here Is a list of Ideas you might want to 
share. 

1. Discuss the fact that each child has different strengths. Parents may have 
noticed that their child Is very good at doing some things and not so good 
at others. For example, their child may find counting easy but have a hard 
time staying on a balance beam. Or maybe their child draws great pictures 
but Is shy In front of other people. Some children's strengths will later 
develop Into true talents or gifts, some will remain Just areas of strength. 

2. Give the background for BOHST. For a number of years, researchers at the 
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Unlvor/ilty of lUinole dlrdcted by Qv. Morlo U. Karnao havd boon studying 
ahliaroii''fl talontij and dovoloplng mntarlalo to liolp young chUdron dovalop tholr 
talantfl. In 198A-85, Dr. Karnu« rQcoivod a grant Crom tbo Admlniatrat J.on for 
Chlldroni Youth, and Pamllloft (ACYP) to dovolop tho BOIIST projoct. 

1. Explain that the acronym BOHST atandn for; 

BRINGING OUT HKAD mUT TALKNTS 

(Writo thla on tho chalkboard.) 

Tho purpooo of tho llOHST projoct la to help Head Start children develop their 
«trongthH and talenta. 

Give an overview of BOHST procuaa i explaining tho following throe atepo: 

BOHST hae three parts. The firat part la called general programming. Explain 
to the parunta that the teachers have been learning some ways to help all 
children become better thinkers. Their children are already doing some of the 
activities in their classrooms to develop their thinking skills. Before the end 
of the workshop, the parents will receive their own booklet of general 
progamming activities to do with their children at home to help them become 
better thinkers. 

The second part is called Identification. The purpose of this part Is to select 
those children who show outstanding talents or potential talent in one or more 
areas. Be sure to explain that it Is impossible to determine with certainty 
which children are truly talented i especially at the preschool level before 
children have often had the experienccB necessary to fully develop and 
demonstrate their talents. The project uses information from the people who 
know the children best, their parents and their teachers, to assess children's 
skills as accurately as possible. During this part the parents will be asked to 
complete a checklist about their chlld^'s strengths or Interests. This 
Information, along with Information from the child's teacher and observations by 
the BOHST trainer, will be used to select the children with the strongest areas 
of potential talent. 

These identified children will be the focus of the last part of BOHST, called 
talent programming. This part will Include working with the selected children 
in one or more of the six talent areas or their subdivisions. These talent 
areas are as follows (you may want to list these areas on the chalkboard or 
paper) : 

Intellectual 

creativity 

leadership 

visual and performing arts (art and music) 
academic talent (math, science » and reading) 
psychomotor 
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5. In Hummnry, nil tlui por«ntH /iro m Importnnc part of tli« IKJU8T procafHi In two 
way 01 

(n) Trying tho gonoral programming actlvitiea for t\m home that thoy aro 
going CO rocolvo at tlit« workaliop. Xn tlita way, thoy can holp thair 
children dovolop tholr ability to think and oolvo probloma. 

(b) Complotlng a parunt chockliat about tholr chlld^a iitrongthM and 
inturoata* 

Tho paronta of the aoloctod or Idontifiod children will bo aokod to further 
participate by doing norno activltlea at home to dovolop talent. 



III. INTKODUCTION TO CENEUAU PROGRAMMING 

Remind the parents that general programming ia dooigned for all tho children in 
Head Start. In the clasBroora, the teachers are helping the children learn to 
use three new kindo of thinking akilla. Activities related to these three 
thinking skills nre nluo what is included In the materials tho parents will be 
getting to use at home. 

IJKplain that first you aro going to talk about these throe kinds of thinking and 
tell them about what the children are learning. Then they will get a chance to 
try one kind of thinking themselves as part of an activity. 

Explain to the parents that the three kinds of thinking, called Detective, 
Inventor, and Judge thinking, are based on the three kinds of thinking 
Identified by J. P. Guilford in his model called the Structure of the Intellect. 
To help teachers, children, and parents learn and reraoraber these three kinds of 
thinking, the BOHST staff developed a character to represent each kind of 
thinking. 

Detective Thinking 

Introduce Dolores Detective by holding up her picture. Tell the parents that 
Delores Detective Is the character who represents detective thinking. Dolores 
helps teach the children to think like detectives. Detectives take several 
clues and put them together to come up with one right answer. Delores also has 
a cue or hand motion that she uses to signal the children to think like 
detectives— they turn up their collars on their pretend trench coats and they 
put on their detective badges. 

Demonstrate this movement and ask the parents to try it too. 

Explain that detective thinking is important because many things children will 
be asked to do in school involve this kind of thinking. Examples include 
answering riddles, solving arithmetic problems, even being a good reader. 

Inventor Thinking 

Now hold up the picture of Ivan. Tell the parents that Ivan the Inventor uses a 
different kind of thinking than Delores. He ia very creative and coraes up with 
lots of ideas or solutions to a problem. Ivan is the character who represents 
Inventor thinking. Ivan helps the children become more creative by telling them 
to put on their inventor spectacles in order to see things in a new way. 
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Doffloiifltrflte how Ivan tnkm Uin npQCtncUn out of hUi Irtb nmt pockyt and placen 
thum on hla f/iee. Aflk tho parontH tu ci'y It, too. 

Explain tliat Inventor thtnklng in Important Iwc^uoo It l» needed whenuvor 
ehlldron croato aomething new, fluch «o a atory , a play, a picture or a aong. It 
ia aloo an important part of problem eolvlng-- you aro mora Ukoly to come up 
with a workable aolutlon If you aro able to think of lota of pooolblo aolutlons. 

JudKQ Thlnklna 

Now hold up Jullua'a picture. Tell tho paronta that JuUua the Judge la the 
character uaod to teach the children how to make doclalona. Jullua la uaed to 
Introduce tho word "conolderatlona'^ to the children. Conalderatlono are tho 
criteria or thlnga you need to think about when making a decision. For 
InatancQi when you are deciding what to wear In tho rrornlng, you might have 
theao conaldoratlono — 



Whot tho weather la auppoaad to be that day 

What clochoH ore clean 

Ulmt you will be doing that day 

What you fool like wearing 

Uaually, an ndult«i we automatically think of the conalderatlono neceaaary In 
making a doclalon. However » children need practice In basing their declalons on 
conBlderntlona rather than whims. 



Vte are all aware of how Important making decisions Is—not Just for children but 
for all of us throughout our lives. Children who are good at making Judgements 
will bo QuccQsaful at many school tasks » such as picking the best answer from 
many cholceB , thtnklng critically about what they have learned, and solving 
problems. 

The cue that Julius uses to remind the children to think like judges Is to put 
his finger to his brow and nnk, "Wiat are tho considerations?" Demonstrate and 
ask the parents to do it with you. 



IV. ADULT DETECTIVE ACTIVITY 



The goal of this section Is to give the parents an Idea of what one of the kinds 
of thinking Is Ilke~ln this case, detective thinking. 

I. Explain to the parents what you are going to be doing next~glvlng them a 
chance to try out an adult activity that uses detective thinking. Explain 
that they are going to get a chance to practice detective thinking like 
Delores Detective. The purpose of this activity Is to help them see how It 
feels to think like a detective and to have some fun. 



2. Show the parents the mystery box with the surprise treats hidden Inside. 
Tell the parents that you want them to pretend to be detectives like 
Delores. Encourage everyone to repeat the cue for detective 
thinking— turning up their collars and putting on their detective badges. 
Describe the activity: 

— I have something secret hidden Inside this mystery box. Your Job is to 
guess what is In It. 
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— Ymi may only .ink tot QUum or InfurmrtClon «houC wh«t^« ln»iil« th« tioK. 

"You can «Hk only yon/no qii§Htton«. 

—You ciiiinot. fluoHfl whnt U lu thQ boK until tlj« and. 



1. BQKln thci Activity, Give tim flr«t clue, fltR In t\m box." Bncouragi* 
civaryone to nnk for Information. If p^pla au§«8, remind tht^m to only a§k 
fur qluoH. fUjmtnd them to nnk quufitlonrt that cnn l)0 ftnswored with a y^jB or 
no. 

A. Aftor ovoryono baa bad at loaat ono chanca to aak for a cUau glvu tb«m a 
chanco to guoaa wluit la In tho box. 

5. Open thci box and ahow overyono what l» thoro. Glvo isveryono a tr<jat to 
iinjoy. 

DlBcuflBlon 

Aak the paronta to talk about the kind of thinking they used In th^ activity. 
Explain that In BOHST thla kind of thinking la called detective thinking. It la 
alao called convorgont productive thinking. They put aevoral pieces of 
Information together and carao up with the one right anawor to the mystery. 

Point out that the children have boon doing a very almllar kind of thinking. Aak 
them If they had n good feeling when they figured out the right answer or came 
cloao to the right answer. Explain that children may have this same good 
fooling when they come up with the answer from looking at the clues. 



V. MATKKIALS FOR THE HOME 

Give each parent a copy of the booklet, DETECTIVE, INVENTOR, AND JUDGE 
ACTIVITIES FOR THE HOME. As they look at these booklets, point out the 
following things: 

These activities ore meant: to be done with their children at different times 
during the day. Some can be done at dinner time, some at bedtime, some at 
bathtirae, etc. The activities are short and designed to fit in with their 
normal routines. 

Point out that the Introductory pages give some general information about 
the materials. The back of the cover tells who wrote and developed the 
materials. The second card is for the parents to read before they try the 
activities. 

Each of the three kinds of thinking activities is in a different color. An 
introduction to each kind of thinking is at the beginning of each section. 
Point out that the picture of Delores is in the corner of each blue card; 
Ivan is in the corner of each yellow card; and Julius is in the corner of 
each green card. 

Each activity has a cartoon to help explain what the activity is about. 

Parents may do the activities in any order they choose* It is okay to skip 
some activities, and it is all right to do activities over again if the 
children like them. 
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1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 
5. 
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Hevlew what, happened dtirlng th« workshop i 

—The parontw heard about the IWIIST project in general and how their child will 
be Involved. 



—They learntsd rnoro about H<?nt»ral prograininlng , the flrat part of the llOHST 
proeeaa which Involvea all the chlldron, and the three klnda of thinking It 
Involves. 

—They tried their hand at a detective activity to get an Idea of how detective 
thinking f(i<^ln. 

—They received a copy of the DETKCTIVK, IWBNTOK, AND JUDGE ACTIVlTlttS FOR THE 
HOHK booklet ho that their children can practice the three kinds of thinking 
at home. 

A9k the parentH If they havo any quotitlons about the Information or actlvltieo 
you iihared with them. Thank thorn for their attendance and participation In the 
worktthop. 
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It c:h«fck cv«r your list of «ll ch@ Wnml St^irt chilUrt^n mi th#lr p^arenfe^ to n^^ 
who did not; Attttnd ch@ workshop and tihus did noC r^c^lva ^ copy of the 
Datuctlvoi Inventor, «nd Judgi^ Aetivltt^» for the Howe booklciU 

2. Uttttrlbuto a copy of tho l)ecectlv(^, Inventor, ^nd Judgo AetlvlClea for th© 
Homo booklet to «?ach family who did not yet receive one, 

!• If poflwlblo, follow up on the workshop by talking with p^rentw about how 
they are Implementing the aetlvltleii at home. Anawer any queatlona they may 
havi^i. 



Workshop for Parents of the Identified Children: 
Talent Programming for the Home 
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W)KK8II0>» mi I'AHKNTfl OF TIIK IDKNTIKllCt) aUI.OKKN 
TaJent I'rogrammlna for ilt§ Worn 
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WBIWIKW OK TlUl UjHKBIlOl' 



qp.Tf lNC STAKTKl) 



5 MINUTK8 



tl. TAUCING ABOUT IM)H8T 



15 HINUTKS 



II U BXI'UINING TIIK PARBNT'H R01.K AT IIOMK 



25 MINUTB8 



(V. (.OOKINa TomRD TMK FUTUKK 



15 MINUTRS 



WRAP-UP 



5 MINUTES 



SUMMARY OF MATF.KIALfJ TO |JB PRKPAHF.D AND GATHBKKDl 

1. NAME TAGS, FILLBO OUT AND C0I.OR-C00ROINATBI) BY TALKNT AHEA(S). (If the 
parontN'^ child in IdenClflod In more than ono aroa , prepare two n»m taga or 
A bl-colorad one.) 

2. OIAUBOARD AND CHAU OR TWO URCK PIECBS OF PAPER, TAPE. AND A MARKER. 

3. NINE URGE PIECES OF PAPER AND NINE MARKERS. 

4. COPIES OF T)IE TAURNT ACTIVITIES FOR THE HOME BOOKIETS. 

5. COPIES OF THE PARENT NEEDS ASSESSMENT (to be unod by the tcecher or yvuraoH 
during the parent Interview or home visit following the workshop. 
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DO 

iNjiTKucTioNts "U) hiu mmt tkainbk 



The t»urn»i«i© t»f ihid workaUttp i« to uivs Infora^tlon t,\m par«fU*» of the 
t<l§otlfle«l ehlltfren «bout tlift ttOIIHT plan for tleveloping tal*«»Urt, u\\ic)\ InelMden 

— (low chelr child was ld«int.lft«d and whai Ic ineanfl 

--what 1« happening In the Head Start claasroua with the Identified chlldrnn 

—what the parents' role In BOHST will he 

—how the Talent Aetlvitlstt for th« Home are to he used 

—what the parents' role will he next year when their qhtld acarta kindergarten 



CKTTlNG HEADY 



Y«ur Job in leading this workshop IncUidea the followlngj 

1. Scindlne out announceB«nt« to the parents explaining that their child haa b««n 
identified ^ind inviting thea to thia meeting, Theae ahould bo went out about 
two w«eka before the workahop. Kealndera ahould l»e aent home a day or two 
bufore the workshop. 

2. Reading through theae instructions at least twice before the workahop. 

3. Preparing the following maturlaln: 
For thQ RattinB started aection 

— Naoe tags, already filled out and color-coordinated by talent area(s). 
For the talking about BOHST aection 

—Chalkboard and chalk or two large pieces of white paper 4ad marker 
For the role of the parents at hoae aection 
— Nine large pieces of paper and nine markers 

--Talent Activities for the Home booklets, enough copies so that each parent 
can have a booklet for his/her child's t«lent areafs) 

Arrange for who will be talking w!th the parents of each identified child 
following this workshop. The child's teacher, the psrent coordinator, or 
possibly yourself will need to conplete « Parent Heeds Assessonnt during « 
hoae visit or a telephone interview with the parents. A copy of the Parent 
Needs Assessment form and Instructions for parenting it are Included at the 
end of thla workshop. 
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At ihp W)rk«hM(» 



I. timim STAttTtio 

npr^mi out th*» t»riparid iw»«>irtB»$ on » im§ m m\trAf\eji, As peepla ««t»*r, 
«Bk thew to find th«lr m»t^ tags <tntl jMit tliftn on, Trj «tart ttw vork«t»»p, 
«M(»l4ln that the ns^e tsga are color-coijrdlnate4 and t©U this psrtnta which 
color Itientlfle^ e««h tslont. Then take tlm for tntrotlo^tlona, AaK parenta a 
state their »wn oa«»e, their child's nme , and the araa(a) of tulcat in i*«ileh 
their child has t«§n Identified. 

Kxplaln to the parents that the workshop will have three partai 

1. In the flrat part, you will l»e explaining why the parents have twen Invited 
to the weeting, what It weans for thwlr child to be Identified In ftOHST, and 
what the role of the parents wlU he. 

3. In the second part you will tm talking about the role of the parents and how 
they ean help at ho»a, 

1. In the third part, you will be talklny about the future— next year when tholi 
child goea to the public school. You will be talking about 8o«e waya to hel| 
their child by talking to the teachers and adalntstratora about what has 
happened In ROHST, 

Before going on, aak If anyone Has any questions. 



II. TALKING ABOUT UOHST— WIAT IT HEANS TO »AVK tlKKN lOKNTlFlKO 

The goal of thla section la to give the parents some basic Infornatlon about 
BOHST and particularly about the Identification process. Share the Infornatlon 
with parents In a owinner wljlch encourages then to Interact In the dlacusnlon by 
asking quest tona and naktng coiwents. 

Include the following Information: 

1. Review general progratnning. Renlnd the parents that their children's 
teachers have sent ho»c Inforoatlon about BOHST (Bringing Out Head Start 
Talents) and that they all received a BOHST booklet called OETKCTIVE, 
INVBWTOR, AND JUOCE ACTIVITIES FOR THE HOME, Give the« an opportunity to 
dtacuss how they used the booklets at hone. 

2. Discuss the BOHST Identification process chat was used. Renlnd the parents 
of their participation In the Identification process when they coapleted the 
questionnaire on their chlld'a Interests and abilities. Ut then know that 
all the Head Start teachera also coapleted a checklist about the children In 
their cUssrooM. Tell then that you helped the teacher put all this 
Inforoatlon together to select sooe children who osy have som talent In one 
or aore areas. 

Bapeclally point out to the parents that It Is difficult to tell If • child 
U talented at any age, but It l« eapecUUy difficult during the preschool 
years. Because the children are so young, It «akee nora sense to say that 
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eiuVilf^n thm in risk fw^leetlrtg *» af«« «f strength. RMpUIn ihai 

lO'lQX of the t;htMr«)n In the eUs« «ef# MeiuiHt*<) us Mvliiii (MitentUl 
CAl<int« 

1, Wite Che «ir«4ti of t^UiU thiit «r«« ifu^lua***! (« IWMST th** eh3tUt»««r4 <ar 
paper) <in*l t««pUln uh^t a^eh tslant mum* 

IHTHI,l,KCTUAl. - which Inelades itolvtn^ prohlews s«d Jt^irftloa lnfiirt»«4ii t<#n. 
CHKATIVITY - which lticlutle«i hotn^ lnvf*ntlvit thinking up oew itj«4<i. 
SCI^tNCK - which tnqludtJtt organlxln^ snil r^ocjaharlng InfortMtian as well as 

HAtll " which Inelutiatj koQwtftg fm«h#r*i aotj h«iw to ma thap(, 

HKAOItlt; - which Itieliides reewgnUltig leitisr st)untJ« flod umler«t«n»JI«« Id^att In 
liitigM«t)j«* written anii itpoke»t 

l»SVaUWOTt)H - whl^h tflcluda** using l»ily i»c}v«(««»Jit« with flaKlhllUy, tMl4«e#, 
and control* 

ART - which InelMflei using iMterUU tiklUfMlly snd cr«4tlng unusual or 
IntureHtlng daalgfiflt 

HUJilC - whieh lflelud^» pUylnii Instruawnts , listening c^rafully t« aouodB, 
and rtttjrganlitlnjt rhythntt* 

LKAUHHSIUP - which Included being able to orj^anlte otheris In a «eH -confident 
and HenMitlve tanner* 

T«U th« p4r»nt« that children Idtntirt^d In nn# of these 4rea« my aUo havft 
spactal «klU«i In other areaa. However, fron the Infornatlon that wan 
Hathercd, on© talent area was a@l«!ct«d as !»lng the strongest* 

4. Explain that the teacher haa a jaanual containing claatroon <9cclvUI««i In each 
of th«aQ tal«nc aroaa. The children with potential talttntii are each part of 
a snail group that works together on these activities. Ask the parent* tf 
any of their children have cone hoM talking about these activttlea. 

5. Tell the parent* that their child will hav« « Talent Education Plan that wui 
be put together by the HOHST trainer, the teacher, the aide, and any 
appropriate ancillary atafft They will have a chance to talk about what they 
think will be helpful to their child and will be receiving a copy of thia 
plan. 

6. Oitcuss the Parent Keeds Asaeaaaent which will be filled out either during a 
telephone interview or durlnf a hoM via It » Soseone-^probably the 
teacher— will be calling the parent* aoon to talk to thea about ways in which 
they would like to be Involved lo working with their child. They will have a 
chance to talk about how their child is doing and to learn aore about their 
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l»«|»t»i«l«ii l« IN f^|4ft*»r»Mm 4iy-i will t«ll in^tt ^iM..* In w^ilrtt Mtuy i^y 

?. Syi* MP tttB |i«rdfH«' fol# In IK»I?^T. Wjlte m« iHM«fM««.l i^**f4« mi Mie 
cM<illi$foi)<irit *if |»^p#ff 

""ISiLXtJ^J^iEllSSI *'^»**'! .y^»« far fni^r ehiut, 

Ml tliii eU^«rftt*« rtrttj »iy wy|»t|«g with yrHir riUN H tu}«.e. 
Allftw l|a»» for <i)MB«lllt>«i(t, 

III. apuifiij^e nw, mmw mm at mm 

fola of piif^fli.* In ijavtlapiog i^lenl U eMir«aa|y li»}w)rt«int , 

1. Hav# ihe r»«r«flt« divltle Intti ^fm^m by I4l*»fli ar^.***. (Pnopla with oio 9Aib# 
raliir mm 64ther togeiUer.) T#ll ih*»i y»M usnt Omn it* hrMmimm 
wayn In v*iUh th^ ehlU'ti pt»t«ntNl talent «*»M|il tm da^eloptd «t Haflii. (li 
my tw f»^eeti«3ry m ^wpUtn vHisit bralnsioroln^ N,) Miv# a«eh gf**tip salart 4 
racorii^r t^ write 4^wn the ar»>«*p*i l*!^*^, mm the r<ic«ril«»r a Urge pl^ca of 
P4p«r and 4 marker. Allow t»?o citmit(i«i far brdtntitittrnlng, tt»en U44 4 
iititcu<s<il<in of %Utt |i|(d<i«i, 

2. mi ti«ftklet«» TAIRKT ACTlVrflKS mil THK IWB, titvo tH» ««r#«t« the 
b*inkl«t wlileli ^o«*s with hltt/her ctiiN's l^ileni. T«ll tHe parents th4t ibey 
have 4lr«4tly ha4 l*it<* «f g©«*l for way*! tU«ty c^n 4«>vdl>}p ttielr ehlld's 
i4t«n(«i. T»t8«»» bt)<}klet<i will give ih§» nmm np^Htie 4ctlvltloit they C4n 4o 
m they go through their rejjnUr r^atlnt. «« *iur« they reallite that these 
4re only suggestions— they can «iJ«pt th#n In «rjy wi»y. 

Atk everyone to lake out their booklets and ftiUow along as ymi liilk. All of 
these booklets have the same organ I eat Ion t 

—The front cover tells the talent area that is being covered 4nd gives the 
naiae of the »OHST project and what the letters stand for. Point oot that 
the picture on the cover appears In the corner of each of the icttvltles. 

—On the back of the cover Is the Infornatlon aboot who deveio|>ed and wrote 

these books. Point out that these btjoklets wer*. developed as part of the 

BOHST project at the University of tUlnots 4nd was funded by the 
Oepartwent of Health and M««an Services. 

—The flrit pa^e, which Is called AftmiT TKtSK ACTtVlTIiiS, is the sane in #11 
the books. The parents nay wish to read this page to get sowe InforiMtloA 
about these Actlvtttei. 

— p»e next page, which la c4U«d AtWT VOOR CHILD'S TAim, includes speeirtc 
inronutton about e^ch of th«t catene areas. Point out thic the first part 
gUes the parents som Inforisation About what they Might expect fron their 
child vUh potentlil talent. The aecood p«rc Has aoiM general tips about 
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what to do. 

—The next six pages contain the activities. Point out the following 
information about the activities: 

—In the corner of each page is the picture representing that talent area. 
—Each activity has a little cartoon that the parent can share with their 
child. 

—The part of the directions that are in italics (that slanty print) are 
suggestions of what they might say. 

At the bottom of some of the pages are hand-lettered hints of ways to 
make the activity a little more fun or interesting. 

Give the parents some time to look throur*! the activities and ask any 
questions* 

Explain that at the end of each booklet are four pages of general ideas for 
developing their child's talent area. They are as follows: 

THINGS TO DO, including some general ideas of ways to help their child 
develop in his or her talent area. 

PLACES TO GO, including ideas for trips and ways to help their child get 

the most out of places they probably go anyway. 
—QUESTIONS TO ASK, including questions they could ask during the day that 

might help their child think about things in a new way. 
—GIFTS TO GIVE, which does NOT mean gifts they should go right out and buy, 

but gifts they might consider for their child's next birthday. Notice some 

things are included which do not cost a lot of money. 

*i 

Ask the parents which idea in the book appeals to them. Ask them to share the 
idea with the group. 



TV. LOOKING TOWARD THE FUTURE 

Explain that just because their child has been identified in Head Star' s not 
mean that anything will happen next year when their child starts kind ^ .cen. 
Head Start will be sending on the records of what happened this year, dul it 
will be up to the parent to follow up to make sure the kindergarten teacher is 
aware their child's needs. (Show the parents a copy of the END OF THE YEAR 
TALENT .V.:^ORT, if they are Interested.) 

Tell the parents that they are the only ones who will be following their child's 
progress from year to year. Remind them that they probe v have more 
information about their child than any other person. 1/ fore, rhey are the 
ones best able to share with the teacher their child's t .ngths and needs. 

Tell the parents that you have some basic strategies or tips to help them when 
they are talking with teachers: 

Be specific. Ask the kindergarten teacher if papers were sent to him or her 
about the BOHST projects. 

—Emphasize potential talent. Make sure that the teacher know»j that you 
understand that your child may not be gifted but does have 5trengt)iS in a 
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specific area. Explain that you want your child to make the most of that 
potential. 

— Keep copies. Keep copies of everything you receive from the school about your 
child. 

— Ask questions. Wiat has the teacher noticed about your child? Khat kinds of 
activities does the teacher do in the classroom In your child's talent area? 

— Review tests. Ask to see any tests that have been given to your child. This 
is your right as a parent. 

— Become involved. Contact the teacher occasionally. Go to conferences and PTA 
^ meetings. Volunteer to help in the classroom. By keeping in contact with the 

teacher, you make the teacher accountable to you for your child's education. 

Teachers are aware of which parents are concerned and will make an effort to 

discuss the child's progress with those parents. 

Explain to the parents the importance of discussing with their children what is 
happening at school. Tell them to ask questions about what happens each day. 
If the child Is vague about what happened, ask additional questions. For 
example , 

If you say, "Hi James. What did you do today at school?" 
And James says, "Not much. We played." 
You say, "Played what? What toys did you play with?" 
James says, "Blocks" 

You say, "Was the teacher there working with you?" 

James says, "Yeah, she came around and looked at what I made." 

You say, "What did you make? Miat did she say?" 

James says, "I made a garage. She thought I should put a ramp on it." 
You say, "Boy, that's neat. Did you figure out how to do it? 

Ask questions about what Is happening — what the child Is learning and what kind 
of activities are taking place. Children soon understand that since you are 
interested In these things, they are what is Important. 



V. MlAP UP 

Talk about what has happened during the workshop: 

1. You told the parents about BOHST and how their child was identified as being 
possibly talented in a certain area. You reminded the parents that the 

J dftnfif Icatlon procedure is informal and probably did not find all the 
i' WitzK^i with potential in each of the talent areas. 

As ^ t ^.nyor. - has any questions about this part of the workshop. 

2. Th#f vi.'ents had a chance first to brainstorm and then to look at the 
Act,i.';cies for the Home booklets. You gave them some information about how 
C^iey are organized. 

Ask if anyone has any questions about this part of the workshop. 
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3. You discussed some things about the parent's role next year when their child 
starts kindergarten. 

Ask if anyone has any questions about this part of the workshop. 

Remind the parents that someone will be talking to them soon about their 
Individual needs and interests in relation to BOHST, i.e. completing the Parent 
Needs Assessment* 

Invite the parents to come up to talk to you after the workshop with their 
comments, questions, or concerns* 
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After the Vbrkshop 
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Instructions for meeting with the parentCs) of the identified children: 

!• Arrange a time for a home visit or telephone interview with the parents of 
each identified child. Remind the parents to look over the Parent Needs 
Assessment form before the meeting and to think about how they might want to 
be involved. 

2. Call or visit each parent at the time you arranged. Be sure to have with 
you a cof.y .-^f the Parent Needs Assessment and the list of suggested 
activities with your notes added, 

3. Address each question on the assessment form> noting the parents' areas of 
interest and answering any questions they may have. 

4. Encourage all the parents to become involved in some way» not accept 
whatever level of participation they feel comfortable with. Parents have 
many demands on them and some are not ready or willing to take on another 
task, 

5. Be specific in arranging for the parents' involvement, setting up date and 
time of the interview, if possible, and telling parents exactly what is 
involved. Follow-up on any plans discussed for the future. 
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